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PART 1 
Review of the Year 


' For the people of Trinidad and Tobago, 1952 was a year of 
quickened activity and achievement, characterised by expanding 
production, developing social services, and growing political 
institutions. _ 

The economic picture was particularly encouraging—thanks to 
stable production and prices for oil; relatively good times for agri- 
culture on export and home consumption crops; moderate growth 
in the industries sector; development expenditure by Government 
and public utilities; and re-equipment, extension and exploration 
expenditure by oil companies and agricultural interests. 

Overseas trade reached all-time records for values both of 
exports and imports, total domestic exports in 1952 amounting to 
$233 million ($207 million in 1951), re-exports to $7 million 
($8 million in 1951) and total imports, including parcel post, to 
$244 million ($219 million in 1951). 

Public revenue continued buoyant and in excess of estimates, the 
final figure at the end of 1952 being $66.8 million as compared 
with the original forecast of $56.4 million. Expenditure amounted 
to $62.5 million. The accumulated surplus balance at the end of 
the year rose to $38.9 million. 

Wage increases and revised formulae for the payment of retail 
price index bonuses were registered in 1952 in all the principal 
sectors of organised employment. The index of retail prices rose 
from 100 as at mid-January 1952 to a peak of 107.3 as at 
mid-September but by mid-December had receded to 105.4. In the 
organised sectors of employment real total earnings of labour were 
almost certainly higher at the end of 1952 than at the beginning. 


PRODUCTION 

PETROLEUM: 
The petroleum industry, the principal industry of the Colony, 

registered a further increase in total physical activity in 1952. Both 

oil mining and oil refining are carried on, of which the former is 
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of far greater economic importance to the territory. Though the 
annual production of indigenous crude is over 20,000,000 barrels, 
this output falls far short of the capacity of the Colony’s refineries 
and in consequence, considerable quantities of Venezuelan and 
Colombian crude are imported to supplement local production. 

Both the production of indigenous crude and imports of foreign 
crude registered increases in 1952—the former reaching the figure 
of 21.3 million barrels and the latter 17 million. 

Oil refining capacity was considerably increased during the year 
with the opening by Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. of a modern fluid 
catalytic cracking plant costing some $24,000,000—at once a 
major step to keep Trinidad’s oil in the highly competitive world 
market and. a refreshing symbol of the Company’s confidence in 
the Colony’s stability. 

Failure to find new large reserves of oil is one of the adverse 
factors still confronting the industry but an extensive oil explora- 
tion programme is being pursued with unrelenting hope and 
determination. 

The total value of the output created by the industry in 1952 
was in the region of $100,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE : 

Agricultural activity showed signs of increasing tempo in 1952. 
Weather conditions were generally favourable and good crops of 
sugar-cane, cocoa, citrus and coconuts were reaped. Sugar output 
reached a figure of 114,368 tons and the export value rose from 
$17.5 million in 1951 to $19.4 million in 1952. Cocoa output was 
down in value owing to a shorter crop than usual, but the reduction 
was offset by the increase in values for sugar, copra and copra 
products. The total value of the principal agricultural exports— 
sugar, cocoa, coffee, citrus, copra and copra products—was 
$33.2 million in 1952 compared with $32.5 million in 1951. 

The retail value of products retained for the home market or 
produced mainly for home consumption was of the order of 
$40 million. 

Including estimates for fish and timber, the value of the total 
agricultural output was estimated at $75,000,000—a figure which 
affords an excellent illustration of the close and dominant position 
of agriculture and petroleum in the Colony’s economy. 
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Though the standing activities of the Department of Agriculture 
were maintained during the year, the main emphasis was centred 
on stimulating production for home consumption, in accordance 
with recommendations contained in the interim report of the 
Colony’s recently created Local Food Production Committee. The 
leading objective of policy mapped out by the Committee is not 
self-sufficiency but a proper balance between production for export 
and production for home consumption. 

To enlist the peasant farmer’s co-operation with the programme, 
a number of effective measures were introduced, including the 
removal of price controls on locally produced foodstuffs, the 
expansion of agricultural credit, the provision of better marketing 
facilities and increased planting material, the offer of guaranteed 
prices for surplus production, and the utilisation of lands formerly 
occupied by United States Bases for agricultural purposes. 

Livestock improvement measures, including the importation of 
high grade breeding stock and the provision of stockfeed, were also 
undertaken and with the help of Development and Welfare funds, 
plans for extending land settlements were greatly advanced. 

Other contemplated measures recommended by the Local Food 
Production Committee include the manufacture of stockfeeds from 
citrus offals, the expansion of, agricultural extension services, and 
increased experimentation with crops and livestock. 

It is yet too early to assess the full effect of the measures 
recommended by the Local Food Production Committee which ‘are 
still in’ the course of implementation, but it is eagerly hoped that 
they will have an important beneficial effect on raising both the 
volume and efficiency of the Colony’s agricultural production in 
the coming years. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY : 

Compared with petroleum or agriculture, manufacturing industry 
is relatively small. Nevertheless, it takes its place in the Trinidad 
economy as an important and growing third industry. 

Since the summer of 1950 when fiscal and tariff concessions were 
introduced under Aid to Pioneer Industries legislation, 31 industries 
have been granted pioneer status and 21 firms have been classified 
as pioneers of whom 17, including beer, cotton textiles, glass, 
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wooden boxes and pharmaceuticals, have already started physical 
production. 


Cement and paints are among the larger industries which are 
expected to go into production in 1953. 


The gross value of 1952 output at ex-factory prices for the larger 
firms already in production was estimated at $15,000,000 and the 
value of the output of the smaller firms was probably the same. 


Among organisations assisting in the industrial development of 
the Colony is Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited, 
a corporation formed by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) in 1946 to assist in the economic development of 
territories in which the Bank operates by providing medium term 
finance on a commercial basis for sound development projects of 
all kinds. The Corporation has already assisted a wide variety of 
enterprises in Trinidad to the extent of more than $5,000,000 and 
full information about it and the assistance it offers is provided by 
the offices of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
who act as its local agents. 


Towards the end of the year, at the invitation of the Government 
of Trinidad and other governments in the Caribbean area, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies arranged for a United Kingdom 
Industrial Mission to visit these ‘territories to look into the 
possibilities of further industrial development, to suggest the 
direction which such development might take and to indicate what 
industries or types of industries appeared suitable for establishment 
in the light of local conditions. Sir Lincoln Steel of Imperial 
Chemical Industries headed the Mission. Other members were: 
Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Pierce, 0.B.£., J.P., Mr. W. W. S. Robertson, 
c.B.E., Mr. L. Rose, M.c., and Mr. G. H. Spencer. The Mission’s 
report is expected in 1953. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
EDUCATION: 

Sustained emphasis on an accelerated school-building  pro- 
gramme, rendered imperative by the high rate of population 
increase, resulted in the provision of some 10,000 additional school- 
places in 1952. 
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By the close of the year, there were 338 recognised schools in 
the Colony (317 primary, 8 intermediate and 13 secondary) as well 
as 193 private schools (35 of which provided a course in secondary 
education) with a combined student population of 145,221. The 
number studying in primary, intermediate and secondary schools 
was 129,007; 6,019; and 10,195 respectively. In addition, there 
were over 600 students studying abroad. 

Heavy as Government’s commitments have been with regard to 
primary education, the claims of post-primary education have by 
no means been neglected. A new Government secondary school, 
St. George’s College, was completed at Barataria in 1952 and the 
number of college exhibitions awarded by Government to enable 
boys and girls to go from primary to secondary schools was 
increased from 100 to 125. Added to this, with the help of oil and 
sugar interests, a most welcome start was made on the construction 
at San Fernando of a modern technical school which will be the 
first of its kind in the Colony. 

Adult education continues to play an important part in the 
educational programme of the Colony. There were twenty-one 
adult education centres in operation in 1952 at which many adults: 
who for one reason or another were unable to complete their 
primary education in their youth were given a chance to do so. 
The Board of Industrial Training continued to supply regular 
courses of technical instruction and other agencies such as the 
British Council and the Extra-Mural Department of the University 
College of the West Indies provided advanced and specialised 
classes. Over 400 groups or clubs received advice and assistance 
from the Education Extension Branch in 1952. 

The total expenditure on education was of the order of 
$6,000,000 in 1952 as compared with $5,000,000 in 1951. 


HEALTH : 

A mass B.C.G. Vaccination Campaign seats tuberculosis was 
one of the outstanding developments in the sphere of health in 
1952. The campaign was begun in April and is being conducted 
with the assistance of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Public co-operation has been exemplary. By the 
énd of the year nearly 137, 000 persons had been tested and over 
87,000 vaccinated. 
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The health educational programme was continued with marked 
success. Sanitation, infant and maternity welfare, nutrition, family 
welfare and the prevention of communicable diseases received 
special emphasis in 1952. The co-operation of voluntary groups and 
the expanded activities of a health education mobile cinema unit 
led to a wider dissemination of knowledge of health matters. 

Lectures, demonstrations and regular courses in nutrition and 
cooking were provided at a number of centres and were well 
attended. Campaigns against malaria and hookworm made steady 
progress. 

At the end of 1952 there were 18 hospitals functioning with a 
total bed-strength of 3,754. Expenditure on health rose to approxi- 
mately $6,800,000—nearly $600,000 more than in 1951. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE: 

There was a slight increase in the number of recipients of public 
assistance in 1952. The minimum payment per adult is 
$3.00 per month. Total payments rose from $346,000 in 1951 to 
$380,000 in 1952. 

Expenditure on non-contributory old age pensions also registered 
an increase—$1,504,000 in 1952 as compared with $1,446,000 in 
1951. Pensions are paid to persons not less than 65 years old who 
qualify under a means test. 

An Emergency Cases Fund was used to good advantage to assist 
persons falling outside the scope of public assistance. Over 70 
grants were made from the Fund to assist persons to rebuild or 
repair their homes; or to obtain tools and equipment to ply their 
trades; or to undertake such projects as poultry keeping, livestock 
Tearing or food gardening as would enable them to become 
self-supporting. 


HOUSING: 

In housing and slum clearance, two notable developments 
occurred in 1952. One of these was the provision of additional 
funds to enable the Planning and Housing Commission to resume 
its slum clearance programme which was brought to a halt in 1949. 
Up to the end of 1952 the Commission had constructed 582 houses 
in urban areas and 1,409 in suburban districts, most of them with 
two bed-rooms but a large number with three. 
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The other important development was in connection with the 
Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund established in 1948. A 
committee set up in 1951 to administer the Fund started operating 
its housing loans scheme in 1952. The first loan was made in 
August, 1952 and from that date to the end of 1952 over 
$215,000 was loaned to about 310 workers. Co-operation between 
the Committee and estate managements has been excellent. To 
accelerate the rehousing of its barrack dwellers, the Ste. Madeleine 
Sugar Company, the largest employer of sugar workers, has started 
making some of its lands available to the committee for building 
purposes, at a price no more than about 6 per cent. of their current 
market value. 

The oil industry continues to provide large-scale housing projects , 
for its employees and their families, particularly in areas remote 
from populated centres. The Government Housing Loans Board 
likewise continues to afford assistance to civil servants to enable 
them to acquire, provide and improve housing accommodation for 
themselves and their families. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


There were no constitutional changes affecting central govern- 
ment in 1952 but the notable part played by the five elected 
Ministers of Government in the shaping of Government policy— 
a point emphasised by His Excellency Sir Hubert Rance, G.c.M.G., 
G.B.E., C.B., on the occasion of his address to the Legislature in 
October—was a feature of immense practical importance to the 
political progress and economic well-being of the country. Equally 
important, too, was the consistent adherence of Ministers to the 
principle of collective responsibility, despite the absence of any 
form of party system to command or sustain their allegiance. 

Following consideration of the McLagan Customs Union Report, 
the Legislature on 5th May approved the motion of the Honourable 
A. R. W. Robertson, c.B.z., Financial Secretary, urging the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago to accept the recommendation 
that a Customs Union embracing all the British Caribbean 
territories, with the exception, for the time being, of the British 
Virgin Islands and the Jamaican dependencies of the Cayman and 
‘Turks and the Caicos Islands, should be established at the earliest 
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opportunity. The motion also successfully urged that Customs 
Union should be accompanied by political federation and that 
during the transitional period steps should be taken which would 
eventually lead to Customs Union. 

On the eve of his departure from the Colony, Lord Munster, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, listened 
to the initial stages of the debate on Customs Union. He was then 
approaching the end of his two-months visit to the British West 
Indies. In the course of his tour, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to observe conditions at first hand and was able to 
take a close view of matters pertinent to British Caribbean 
Federation. He also inspected several of the Colony’s industries 
and paid a visit to the Island-Ward of Tobago. 

In its twenty-five sittings during the year, the Legislature passed 
fifty-seven Bills (see Part II, Chapter 8) and considered nineteen 
Motions. More than fifty Council Questions were answered by 
Government and thirty-seven divisions were taken. In addition, 
Finance Committee which consists of the Financial Secretary and 
all the unofficial members of the Legislature met on twelve 
occasions. 

Politically, one of the most important measures enacted by the 
Legislature during the year was the County Councils Ordinance, 
1952. The Ordinance provides for the introduction in the sphere of 
local government of a number of reforms of comparable importance 
to those instituted in central government by the constitutional 
amendments of 1950. In virtue of its provisions, County Councils 
which have hitherto operated in a purely advisory capacity will 
be granted executive powers for the first time in their history. Their 
jurisdiction will include a variety of important functions (see 
Part II, Chapter 8) formerly discharged by Wardens, Local Health 
Authorities and Local Road Boards. 


The Ordinance closely follows the recommendations of the 
Spurling Committee which had the good fortune to secure expert 
advice and assistance from Sir John Maude, K.c.B., K.B.E., former 
Secretary of the United Kingdom Ministry of Health, Sir Charles 
des Forges, c.B.£., and Sir John Imrie, c.B.z. Sir John Imrie later 
accepted an invitation to become the Colony’s first Commissioner 
of Local Government and ‘played a leading part in giving final 
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shape to the local government reforms accepted by the Legislature. 
Tribute to Sir John’s sterling services was publicly expressed by 
the Minister of Health and Local Government in presenting the 
Bill to the Legislature. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Shortly after participating in the debate on the County Councils 
Bill, the Honourable Patrick Muir Renison, c.M.c., then Colonial 
Secretary of Trinidad and Tobago, left the Colony on transfer to 
the post of Governor of British Honduras. His successor, 
Mr. Maurice H. Dorman, assumed duties in the Colony on the 
20th October. 


The extra impulse resulting from the working of the new 
Constitution and by other developments and activities has 
necessitated some increases in staff but such increases have not 
been commensurate with the increased demands on the civil service 
and consequently the strain is greater than ever, but the service 
as a whole has risen to the occasion and meets the demands with 
fortitude and determination. 


The Public Service Commission which is a corollary of the new 
Constitution, is performing a great task in considering and advising 
the Governor on almost all cases of appointment, promotion, 
disciplinary action, and inter-departmental transfer of officers in 
the service as well as study leave and scholarships. 


Relationship between Government and the Civil Service 
Association continues to be excellent and the Colony Whitley 
Council, as well as Departmental Whitley Councils, continue to be 
of great assistance to the administration. 


The Organisation and Methods Staff consisting of an expert from 
the United Kingdom and two locally trained officers have begun 
to take stock of the work carried on in each department of Govern- 
ment and are striving to see how to streamline, cut out waste and 
bring into force modern and up-to-date methods of work. So far 
the Immigration Department, the Secretariat, and the Health and 
the Works and Hydraulics Departments have been covered. 

Overseas training of local officers is proceeding smoothly under 
the general plans drawn up by the Training Committee and local 
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training is also being developed. A Central Administrative Training 
Course for senior Civil Servants was run throughout the year and 
a training course for recruits was started in November. 


DEVELOPMENT WORKS 

The Government Five-Year Economic Programme launched in 
1951 got well into its stride in 1952. It provides for the expenditure 
during the period 1951-1955 of approximately $36 million on water 
supplies, education, electricity, agricultural services, road com- 
munications, public buildings, housing and medical services; and 
its cost is being met partly from the Colony’s surplus balances 
($6 million), partly from Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
($4.8 million), and partly from the proceeds of a $28 million loan 
authorised under the Economic Programme Ordinance. A brief 
account of the more important works planned, completed or in the 
course of construction by the end of 1952 is given below. 

Water Supplies : 

One of the important water projects completed is the Hillsborough 
Dam, Tobago. The dam forms part of the Tobago Water Scheme 
and has been designed to supply about 850,000 gallons of water 
per day to the majority of towns and villages in Tobago. 
Excavations, external and division walls for another reservoir 
forming part of a project known as the San Fernando Scheme have 
also been completed, and plans for the construction of another 
reservoir are in the course of preparation. Satisfactory progress has 
also been made on the exploitation of local sources of supply in 
rural areas and on the extension of mains to districts in need of a 
proper water supply. 

The waterworks included in the Five-Year Economic Programme 
are estimated to cost $15,000,000 and represent the first stage in 
Government’s plan to provide adequate supplies of water through- 
out the Colony at the cheapest possible rates. It is proposed to 
execute the second stage in the following five-year period at a 
provisionally estimated cost of $9,000,000. 


Education : 
As indicated in an earlier section of this report, a school-building 


programme is being undertaken to bridge the gap between available 
school places and the ever-growing school population. The 
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programme, initially introduced in 1948 at an estimated cost of 
$3.8 million, was dovetailed into the Economic Programme in 1951 
and provision was made under that head for the execution of 
eighty-five primary school projects. By the end of 1952, thirty-six 
of these works had been completed and a few more were in the 
course of execution. The total provision for school-buildings in the 
Economic Programme is $1.9 million—$1.5 million from Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds and $.4 million from local funds. 


Electricity : 

A 6,500 H.P. turbo-alternator has been erected at the Trinidad 
and Tobago Electricity Commission’s power station at Port-of- 
Spain and is now making its contribution to the Colony’s 
electricity supplies. Work is now in progress on a new power station 
at Penal in the South of Trinidad—the main power station building, 
five cooling towers, four wells, and an oil storage tank have already 
been erected as well as some of the quarters for resident staff. With 
the completion of this project and the other works included in the 
Economic Programme, the Colony will be able not only to augment 
the supply of electricity to areas already served but also to extend 
its distribution to remote areas at present devoid of a supply. 


Agricultural Services : 

Considerable progress is being made at Centeno on the establish- 
ment of a Central Experiment Station estimated to cost $1 million. 
The institution wili be devoted to applied investigations in 
agriculture, including rotations, the functions of livestock and the 
possibilities of the local use of mechanisation. A plant introduction 
and testing centre will be concerned with the introduction of new 
material and the selection of improved strains of existing materials. 
The possibility of integrating stock into a general agricultural 
policy both for maintenance of soil fertility and with a view to 
making the Colony more self-supporting in meat and animal 
products will also be closely investigated. Capital works undertaken 
in 1952 included the construction of cattle byres to house dairy 
cattle, the laying down of hard surface roads, the fencing of 
40 acres of paddock and the erection of a weighbridge. With the 
assistance of Development and Welfare funds, eleven junior staff 
quarters and 17,500 square feet of stores, implement sheds and 
machine shop have been completed and put to use. 
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Satisfactory progress has also been made on a number of land 
settlement schemes for which a grant of $500,000 has been 
obtained from Development and Welfare funds. The total estimated 
cost of the schemes has been put at a little over $600,000. 


Roads : 

Major work has been carried out on three sections of a new 
South Trunk Road which has been designed to provide a more 
direct route from Port-of-Spain to the industrial south of the island. 
The road has been planned in such a way as to by-pass built-up 
areas and eliminate curves as far as practicable. Before the end of 
the year one section of the road was entirely completed and opened 
to traffic. Important improvements were also made to two sections 
of the Eastern Main Road to relieve congestion at Port-of-Spain’s 
eastern approaches. Engineering and acquisition surveys are almost 
complete for three other sections. 


Drainage and Irrigation : 

Work has been carried out on a number of schemes designed to 
eliminate flooding and salt water encroachment on arable lands 
and to provide irrigation facilities by means of diversion weirs 
and canals, The main crop to be grown on the improved lands is 
rice but green vegetables and other suitable crops will also be 
cultivated. 

River control works have also been executed to improve drainage 
conditions, avert soil erosion and prevent damage to private 
property by flooding. Among the works carried out in 1952 were 
the paving of sections of the Maraval River, the widening and 
straightening of the Diego Martin River and the reconstruction of 
two bridges. 


Rural Housing : 

To provide additional accommodation for the working classes, 
two rural housing schemes have been undertaken at Caroni and 
Williamsville on lands donated to Government by two sugar 
companies. The construction of roads and drains and the installation 
of a pipe-borne water supply have been completed at Caroni and 
similar work is now in progress at Williamsville. By the end of 
the year, 135 of the 234 lots available at Caroni had been leased © 
and a number of dwellings erected. : , 
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Medical Services : 


The works included in the Economic Programme are designed 
to expand hospital accommodation to provide 5 beds for every 
thousand inhabitants and to bring hospital services within close 
reach of residents of even the most remote areas. Work is now 
being executed on a $5.2 million hospital at San Fernando to 
accommodate 500 patients. Two of the six health centres planned 
for rural areas have already been completed. Other hospital works 
planned are the enlargement of the Mental Hospital, St. Ann’s, the 
construction of a 48-bed hospital at Sangre Grande and the 
enlargement of the hospital at Tobago. 


Finance: a 

Details of estimated expenditure to 31st December, 1952 and 
proposed expenditure for 1953 on the various schemes included in 
the Economic Programme are shown at Appendix I. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


The population of the Colony on 31st December, 1952 was 
estimated at 669,650 (637,050 in Trinidad and 32,600 in Tobago) 
as compared with 656,300 (624,350 in Trinidad and 31,950 in 
Tobago) at the end of 1951. The following table shows the 
population of the principal town and county divisions of the 
Colony according to the census returns of 1931 and 1946 and as 
estimated at 31st December, 1950, 1951 and 1952: — 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Town or County Census Census 3lst Dec., 3lst Dec., 3lst Dec., 
Division 1931 1946 1950 1951 1952 
City of Port-of-Spain 70,334 92,793 105,744 109,150 111,350 
Town of San Fernando 14,353 28,842 32,867 33,900 34,600 
Borough of Arima ... 5,085 . 8,069 9,194 9,500 9,700 
County of St. George 85,904 137,947 157,198 162,250 165,550 
- ‘(exclusive of ; / ; 
Port-of-Spain and 
Arima) 
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Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Town or County Census Census 31st Dec., 3lst Dec., 31st Dec., 


Division 1931 1946 1950 1951 1952 

Eastern Counties : 

Mayaro ... Jaa 4,037 4,196 4,781 4,950 5,050 

Nariva ... ... 10,809 11,815 13,462 13,900 14,200 

St. Andrew ... 23,340 23,285 26,534 27,400 27,950 

St. David ee 5,664 5,037 5,738 5,900 6,050 
County of Caroni ... 51,193 61,739 70,366 -72,650 74,100 
County of Victoria 69,086 87,383 99,578 102,800 104,850 


(exclusive of 

San Fernando) 
County of St. Patrick 46,531 69,170 78,824 81,350 83,000 
Ward of Tobago ... 25,358 27,161 30,951 31,950 32,600 
Waters of the Colony 1,089 533 606 650 650 


When discovered by Columbus Trinidad was populated by 
various ‘‘Indian’’ Tribes, notably Arawak and Carib. The 
descendants of the original inhabitants are now virtually extinct. 
After various unsuccessful attempts by the Spanish to colonize the 
Island a Cedula was issued in 1783 offering large tracts of land on 
attractive terms to settlers irrespective of nationality, and this was 
followed by an influx of immigrants from the neighbouring islands, 
mainly French. By 1797, the year the Island became British, the 
population had risen from 3,000 in 1782 to nearly 18,000 of whom 
over half were of African origin. During the nineteenth century 
the population increased steadily by natural increase and after 
emancipation rapidly when combined with immigration: between 
1845 and 1917 over 150,000 immigrants from India, China and 
Madeira entered Trinidad and the population of the Colony 
(including Tobago) rose from 83,000 in 1851, the year of the first 
regular decennial census, to 333,000 in 1911. Since 1931 a rising 
birth rate and a falling death rate have produced a heavy natural 
increase. In 1931 the gap between the birth and death rates was 
10 per thousand, the birth rate standing at 29.9 and the death 
rate at 19.9 per thousand. By 1945 the birth rate had risen to 39.5 
and the death rate had fallen to 14.5 per thousand; the gap between 
them being thus 25 per thousand. The period of immigration has 
given way to a period of natural increase, but Trinidad still 
continues to be a destination for many immigrants from the 
neighbouring islands. 
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The number of births registered during 1952 was 22,924 of which 
11,473 were boys, 11,450 were girls and 1 was of unknown sex. 
The birth rate was 34.54 in 1952 as compared with 36.69 in 1951 
and 37.82 in 1950. For the five-year period 1948 to 1952 the mean 
rate was 37.17. 

The number of deaths registered in 1952 was 8,000 of which 
4,138 were males, 3,861 females and 1 of unknown sex. The death 
rate per thousand was 12.06 in 1952, 12.05 in 1951 and 12.22 in 
1950. For the five-year period 1948 to 1952 the mean rate was 
12.11. The number of children who died before completing their 
first year was 2,043. The death rate of children under 1 year 
per thousand live births, the infant mortality rate, was 89.12 as 
compared with 78.18 in 1951 and 80.31 in 1950. For the five-year 
period 1948 to 1952 the mean rate was 80.61. The prinicipal causes 
of death were: — 

1950 1951 1952 


Enteric fever si ase ide eg 33 30 40 
Influenza ies 5 can any aes 13 5 7 
Malaria di ae ae vs .. «141 138 80 
Dysentery ... Ba ve Se 28 33 50 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis aoe is .. 470 416 330 
Syphilis be _ es ah a 49 38 35 
Cancer ‘ tay v= B45 413 435 
Cerebral Hasmorrbhage ‘and Apoplexy Oy .. 266 458 487 
Infantile Convulsions ... ¥ a oa 16 9 4 
Cardiac and Valvular Diseases ... ibe w= 615 895 932 
Bronchitis... 23 das .. 268 257 215 
Broncho-Pneumonia ... Bar uns w= 277 315 368 
Lobar Pneumonia tes oes gue dee 74 87 91 
Pneumonia (undefined) mide the wee 86 86 101 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis fis use w. 452 455 620 
Ankylostomiasis 268 ae ae a 26 26 18 
Nephritis ive ov .. = 298 211 206 
Diseases of the Puerperal state: ibe de 93 118 82 
Diseases of early infancy we ane ... 1,000 970 =: 11,004 
Old age tive aes iad se .. 607 648 686 


The number of marriages recorded during 1952 was 4,300 of 
which 3,256 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, Ch. 29. 
No. 2; 176 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce Registration 
Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4; and 868 under the Hindu Marriage 
Ordinance, No. 13 of 1945. The marriage rate per thousand of the 
entire population was 6.48 as compared with 6.52 in 1951 and 6.01 
in 1950. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour . 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 

The latest official statistics of the size and occupational! distribu- 
tion of the working population relate to the beginning of 1951 and 
were compiled from information collected by the Statistical Depart- 
ment in the course of preparing an index for the measurement of 
movements of retail prices, The working population was estimated 
at 216,186 of which number 66,950 were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, hunting and fishing; 11,520 in mining and quarrying; 
31,610 in manufacturing; 12,344 in construction; 1,545 in electricity, 
gas, water supply and sanitary services; 21,619 in commerce; 
13,102 in transport, storage and communication; 52,514 in Govern- 
ment, community and personal services and 4,982 in ill-defined 
industries. 

No machinery has yet been set up for the regular collection of 
classified data on employment, but the following table prepared 
from periodical returns gives some idea of the level of employment 
at quarterly intervals in respect of Government and the principal 
industries and services. 


EMPLOYMENT IN Magor INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1952 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED QUARTERLY, 1952 





Industries and Services 











Sugar Estates and Factories , 20,403 16,087 
(manual employees only) ; 

Oil (all employees) oés ..» 16,830 15,997 

Shipping Association 350 299 
(manual employees only) ‘ 

Asphalt (all employees) ts eal 587 430 

United States Base (all employees) .../ 1,228 1,223 

City and Borough Councils | 1,865 1,880 
(manual employees only) 

All other employees ts cast 254 255 

Port Services Department 1,621 1,071 
(daily-paid employees only) 

Central Government Departments 

Daily-paid employees only 9,623 9,669 9,111 8,859 
(excluding Port Services) 

All other employees soe --+i 13,693 13,706 | 13,923 

Total... a ...| 66,454 | 65,907 | 62,040 | 60,024 
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Unemployment and underemployment : Government maintains 
a Labour Bureau service with branches throughout the Colony 
but only a very small proportion of unemployed make use of the 
facilities provided and as a result the number of persons on the live 
register at any time cannot be taken as reflecting the extent of 
unemployment. 

An attempt was made in 1951 to estimate the level of unemploy- 
ment using the information collected in the survey carried out in 
connexion with the Index of Retail Prices. The estimate put the 
unemployed at 14,280 out of an estimated working population 
of 216,186, 

Seasonal fluctuation in employment is a feature of all the principal 
branches of agriculture. This is amply illustrated by the employ- 
ment figures for the sugar industry in the foregoing table which 
show an average employment of 20,403 field and factory workers 
for the first quarter in the crop season compared with 16,087 for 
the last quarter in the out-of-crop season. For the major part of the 
crop-season work is regular from day to day and workers are 
in normal circumstances fully employed. In the out-of-crop season 
on the other hand the volume of work is considerably reduced. 


Migrant Labour: Migration into the Colony is restricted by an 
order made in 1950 prohibiting the entry of persons seeking 
employment of a type for which local candidates are qualified and 
available. 2 

The Colony participates in a scheme jointly with the other British 
West Indian Governments for the seasonal migration of West Indian 
agricultural workers to the United States on short-term contracts. 
The participating governments are all represented on a Regional 
Labour Board which exercises general supervision over the scheme 
on their behalf. In the United States the scheme is administered by 
the British West Indies Central Labour Organisation through a 
staff of liaison officers. Workers are recruited locally through the 
Labour Department and are screened by a representative of the 
employers, final selection being made on the worker passing a 
medical examination. 

In 1951 one hundred workers were recruited from the Colony and 
in 1952 a further 168. At the end of the year 124 of the total 
number recruited were still working under contract. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

The prevailing practice in industry generally is to observe a 
‘normal working day of 8 hours, overtime rates usually time-and- 
a-half being paid for work done beyond eight hours. The outstand- 
ing exception is private building construction in which a 9-hour 
day prevails. Sundays and Public Holidays are observed as rest 
days with overtime rates paid for work on those days usually time- 
and-a-half for the first eight hours and double-time thereafter. In 
processes or services which require to be operated continuously 
throughout the week, a weekly rest day, not necessarily a Sunday, 
is observed. 

It is the general practice for manual workers in industry to be 
granted annual vacation leave with pay ranging from seven to 
fourteen consecutive days, the normal condition for qualifying 
being that during the year of qualification the worker should have 
worked for a specified number of days ranging from 234 to 275. 
In addition, Public Holidays are paid holidays in one of the major 
industries of the Colony. Paid annual vacation leave is granted to 
agricultural workers in the sugar industry and to a limited extent 
in some other branches of agriculture. 

Many collective agreements provide for paid sick leave, and it is 
not unusual to find sick leave granted at the discretion of the 
employers in cases where no collective agreement exists. 


A. AGRICULTURE 

Cultivation workers in agriculture are mainly paid on a task and 
piece-work basis and the sizes of tasks and systems of payment 
vary between estate and estate according to differences in condi- 
tions. Considerations such as the nature of the soil to be worked 
and the quality of the work required produce disparity in rates and 
sizes of tasks between field and field on the same estate. Even in 
the sugar industry where companies operate on a large scale and 
are organised in a federation it has not yet been found possible to 
evolve a standardised wage structure. 


(i) Sugar: 

A Wages Council which was appointed in the sugar industry in 
1950 has so far restricted its statutory powers of wage regulation to 
the granting of uniform percentage increases in wages using as a 
basis the rates obtaining in 1949. In March the Council published a 
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wages regulation proposal to the effect that the statutory minimum 
remuneration should be 44 per cent. above the rates prevailing in 
1949 (including attendance, output and war bonuses) and over- 
time rates of all workers, except those employed by task and piece, 
should be time-and-a-half of the straight-time rates for all hours 
worked in excess of the normal 8-hour day. The sugar companies 
voluntarily applied the terms of the proposal from the commence- 
ment of the crop in January but the Order implementing the pro- 
posal only took effect from 1st August. To facilitate appreciation of 
the effect of the increase the 1949 rates for a few field operations are 
reproduced below :— 


Field Operations (Time work)—1949 
Range of Daily Wage 


Rates, 1949 
(Including War Bonus) 














Occupation oe a 
Northern Southern 
Estates Estates 
(cents) (cents) 
= 
Tractor Driver is a sia ; 190-363 215-235 
Groom ... ‘1 100-190 114-131 
Field Operations (Task and piece work)—1949 
NoRTHERN Estates | SouTHERN EstaTEs 
Occupation Range Range | War Bonus 
of Rates Unit |of Rates Bonus 
(cents) (cents) (cents) 
Cane cutting ... 500 418 15 
sq. ft. (on every 
basic $1.10 
earned) 
Cutlassing do. 33-11} 15 
(on every 
basic 58c. 
earned) 
Planting do. 34 15 
(on every 
basic 73c. 


earned) 
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In addition to the above rates time-workers of some companies 
were paid a bonus of 20 cents per day for attendance on 10 or more 
days per fortnight while task workers received a bonus for a 
stipulated attendance and, or, output. 


(ii) Coconut : 

Wage rates and other conditions of employment in this industry 
vary from.estate to estate. However an agreement covering an 
important section of the industry in the south-western coconut 
growing belt was concluded between a general labour union and an 
ad hoc association of estate owners. The following are a few of the 
minimum rates shown in the agreement :— 


Field Work: 


Time Work Rate* 
Men a ... §2.00 per day 
Women ae ... $1.20 per day 

Task Work 
Picking ae ..» $1.70-1.80 per 1,000 nuts 
Extracting Kernel ... $1.00 per 1,000 nuts 
Weeding ie ... §1.00 per task 6’ x 7’ 


(iii) Other Crops : 

The wage rates of agricultural workers (except those employed 
by Government and the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) 
in the other staple crops, i.e., cocoa, citrus and coffee, are not 
regulated by collective bargaining. Work is done mainly by task 
and piece and as a result earnings vary very widely. Time work is 
however practised on a small scale and the rates generally range 
between $1.20 and $2.00 per day for men and $1.00 to $1.20 per 
day for women. 


*There is paid in addition to the above rates a cost-of-living allow- 
ance of 24 cents per day (in the case of task workers an allowance not 
exceeding 24 cents per day in any one fortnight for a fixed daily output). 
This allowance is subject to be increased or decreased at the rate of 
4 cents per day for every 2-point rise or fall of the Index of Retail Prices. 
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The following are the rates of a few classes of time workers 
employed by Government in agriculture. 


Basic Rate Cost of Living 


Class of Worker (per day) Allowance* Tota! (per day) 
(per day) 
Cartermen eae 
Hand mowing machine i $1.68-1.92 84c.—86c. $2.52-2.78 
operators J 
Nurserymen 
Stock-staff ies \ 
Foddermen in: { $1.60-1.84 84c.-85c. $2.44-2.69 
Plant sanitation men | , 


General Labour 


Men ... ae ... $1.48-1.80 83c.—85c. $2.31-2.65 
Women—Light work ... = $1.08-1.24 74c. $1.82-1.98 
Heavy work .. =$1.20-1.36 74c. $1.94-2.10 


The earnings of task workers approximate to those of daily paid 
general labour. 


B. INDUSTRY 
The wage rates and working conditions in the principal industries 
are summarised hereunder :— 


(i) Oi Industry : 


Wage Rate 
_Class of Worker per hour Cost of living Bonus 
Rigmen—Drilling asi .. 51$ce.-634c. 1}c. per hour (subject 
_ : i to be increased or 
ae Production ine «. 4840.-644c. decreased Ab-tliccate 
Rigbuilders are se ... 50$c.-644c. of }c. per hour for 
Chauffeurs as wee .. 52$c.-64}c. er eres oat 
i or of the Index 
Firemen is a ... 484c.-60}c. of Retail Prices). 
Masons ... ae Se .. 50$c.—644c. 
Moulders oe cee « 50}c.-64}e. 
Painters ... ode ot . 484c.-604c. 
Other skilled Artisans Ss .-- 50$c.-644c. 
Tradesmen’s helpers on «+» 43}0.-484c. 


General labourers wet v 43h0.—45}c. 


*The cost-of-living allowance is tied to the Index of Retail Prices and 
is subject to be increased or decreased by 4 cents per day for every 2-point 
rise or fall of the Index from the figure 100 in January, 1952. 
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(iii) Sugar Industry (Factories) : 


The wage rates of factory employees in the sugar industry vary 
from one factory to another. The wage rates for 1952 were fixed by 
the Sugar Industry Wages Council at 44 per cent. above the rates 
prevailing in 1949. The following is a rough classification of the 
range of wage rates in 1949 :— 


Range of hourly wage rates including 


Class of Worker War Bonus, 1949 
Skilled and semi-skilled... mis : 15c.—40$e. 
Labourer tie as vee 14c.-19c. 


Attendance bonus: Some companies pay in addition to the 
basic wage rates, a bonus of 20 cents per day for attendance on 
10 or more days per fortnight. 


(iv) Port Transport Industry : 


The following are the wage rates for stevedores and dockers i=, 


Stevedores ...Basic rate, 56c. per hour The cost of living 
C.O.L. bonus, 94c. perhour addition is subject 

to be increased or 

decreased at the rate 


Dockers ... ...Basic rate, 454c. per hour of $c. per hour for 
C.O.L. bonus, 96c. perday every 2-point rise or 
(12c. per hour for fall of the Index of 

overtime) Retail prices. 


(v) Light Engineering Industry : 


The following wage rates and conditions of employment relate to 
two of the principal light engineering firms :— 


A Grade workmen—5lc.—70c. per hour These rates are subject to 
be increased or decreased. 
at the rate of $c. per hour 
for oe. 2-point rise or 
fall of the Index o 

B Grade workmen—45c.—50c. per hour Retail Prices from the 
base 100 for January, 
1952. At present an 
addition of 14c. per hour 

C Grade workmen—30c.—44c. per hour is paid. 
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(vi) Government Industrial Workers : 
Basic wage rate Cost of living 


Class of Worker per day Allowance* Total 
per day 
Skilled ... ue ... $1.92-3.04 86c.—9l1c. $2.78-3.95 
Semi-skilled as ss $1.68-2.24 84c.—87c. $2.52-3.11 
Unskilled —Men ... «. $1.48-1.80 83c.—85c. $2.31-2.65 
—Women 
(light work) ... $1.08-1.24 T4c. $1.82-1.98 
(heavy work) $1.20-1.36 T4c. $1.94-2.10 
Motor Vehicle and Heavy $1.92-5.04 86c.—$1.01 $2.78-6.05 


Equipment Drivers 


COST OF LIVING 
Government began the publication of a monthly Index of Retail 
Prices in January. The Index which is based on a budgetary 
survey carried out in 1950-1951 took the place of the Cost-of-Living 
Index published up to the end of 1951 but which had for a number 
of years been the subject of criticism especially from the trade 
union movement, The new Index which is designed to measure the 
changes in the retail prices of goods and services purchased and 
consumed by various income groups is substantially different from 
the former in coverage, and in method of weighting, construction 
and collection of prices. 
*The cost of living allowance is tied to the Index of Retail Prices and is 


subject to be increased or decreased by 4c. per day for every 2-point rise or 
fall of the Index from the figure 100 in January, 1952. 
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The following tables show movements of the retail price indices 
and of the mid-year and end-of-year prices of the principal 
foodstuffs. 


Movements or Retait Price Inpices—1952 
(Base: January, 1952=100) 


Section INpDIcEs 


General 
Index 








Living Accommodation 








1952 All Drink Total of which 
Items Food and 
Tobacco Building 
Rent | materi- 
als 

January ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
February wee 104.2 107.7 100.2 101.4 100.0 102.2 
March ... es 104.0 107.4 100.2 101.8 100.0 102.8 
April... eh 105.0 109.2 100.2 102.0 100.0 103.2 
May... Dns 105.7 110.5 100.2 102.0 100.0 103.2 
June... ae 105.8 111.7 100.3 101.8 100.0 102.9 
July... aise 106.6 112.4 100.6 101.5 100.0 102.4 
August ... ct 106.1 112.3 100.1 101.1 100.1 101.7 
September oe 107.3 114.6 101.1 101.2 100.2 101.8 
October age 106.5 113.2 100.7 101.2 100.2 101.8 
November wie 106.3 113.4 100.5 101.1 100.2 101.6 
December the 105.4 112.1 100.2 101.1 100.2 101.6 


Movements of Retail Price Indices—1952—(Base : January, 1952=100)— 
Continued 


SEecTIon INDICES 





Drugs, 

1952 Fuel House- Toilet 

and |Clothing} hold | Services| Access- 

Light supplies, ories, 

&e. &e. 

January ae ...| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
February eat . {| 101.4 100.3 100.2 100.8 100.1 
March ... ou ats 99.8 99.5 100.0 101.7 100.6 
April... oe .| 102.0 99.8 100.0 100.3 101.2 
May ee was .4 101.2 99.4 100.2 102.0 101.3 
June sale via one 95.2 97.6 100.0 100.6 103.0 
July ae 23s .-| 101.6 98.6 99.9 101.5 103.5 
August ... aa bil 98.1 96.3 99.8 102.6 103.9 
September xe Ls 99.1 94.9 99.9 103.0 104.5 
October ... ee ...| 100.6 94.0 100.3 104.0 103.6 
November ie ies 99.4 92.2 100.0 103.7 103.7 


December tee ane 93.1 93.1 99.5 102.7 104.1 
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In CENTS 
Commodity Unit ___—_—_—_— 
June December 
Bread a ede ae «| 3 02. loaf 2.7 2.6 
Flour zs wes eae ns Ib. 7.1 71 
Rice (imported) ae mae ate lb. 13.1 13.1 
Rice (local) .. ae ane lb. 19.6 18.9 
Sugar (washed greys) wh see lb. 8.1 8.2 
Sugar (yellow) a8 eis Ib. 8.7 8.7 
Beef (fresh) steak and ‘stew aaa ae lb. 72.7 73.0 
Corned Beef one Lo Ib. 49.3 49.3 
Fish—salted cas a Ib. 36.4 39.0 
Cooking Oil sie's bag ‘126 A. oz. bot 49.6 49.2 
Table Butter Se a . Ib. 102.2 101.9 
Condensed Milk ee Bg ase 14 oz. tin 26.0 26.0 
Powdered Milk ane ine cee b. 101.8 103.0 
Potatoes, Irish os fae fis lb. 12.2 7.2 
Cocoa Powder oe ote ef $b. tin 57.0 56.6 
Fish—fresh ... sete aise Me Ib. 24.5 31.7 
Yams (ordinary) as Pee ws Ib. 4.9 —_ 
Green Figs ... ei ay ote lb. 4.1 5.7 
Tomatoes... ag sie ave Ib. 16.7 —_ 
Bananas... is ee Sie lb. 4.0 6.3 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


AVERAGE PRICE 


The Labour Department is an independent branch of a joint 
Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce and is organised on 
functional lines under the administrative direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Labour. The staffing and duties of the various sections are 


briefly summarised hereunder :— 


Head Office and Industrial Relations Section 
Staff—The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour, Senior Labour Officer and three Labour 
Officers. 
Duties—The fostering of proper relations in industry, con- 
ciliation and mediation in industrial disputes. 


Factory Inspectorate 
Staff—Senior Factory Inspector and two Factory Inspectors. 


Duties—Inspection of factories and other industrial premises 
coming under the Factories Ordinance, Quarries and 
Petroleum installations. 
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Labour Inspectorate 
Staff—One Chief Labour Inspector. 
Duties—Enforcement of minimum wage legislation and 
labour inspection. 
Labour Bureau 
Staff—Labour Bureau Manager and four employment clerks. 
Duties—Registration and placing of unemployed persons. 
Electrical Inspectorate 
Staff—Chief Electric Inspector and nine Electric Inspectors. 
Duties—Inspection of electrical installations and licensing of 
wiremen. 
In addition there are 14 clerks and 5 messengers employed in the 
Department. In districts outside of Port-of-Spain, Labour Bureau 
work is carried out by the staff of the District Administration. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Trade Unions : 

Employers’ and workers’ organisations enjoy a legal status 
practically identical with that of similar bodies in the United 
Kingdom but registration is compulsory. Their purposes are 
declared to be not unlawful by reason merely that they are in 
restraint of trade. They are recognised as legal entities for the 
purpose of entering into contracts, acquiring and disposing of 
property, suing and being sued, &c., and are protected from 
criminal or tortious liability for acts committed in furtherance of 
trade disputes. 

The workers’ unions which have confined themselves to organ- 
ising the workers in a particular industry or undertaking have been 
the most successful. There has been a strong tendency for the 
formation of general labour unions catering for all classes of 
workers, but only one of these has been successful in operation. 
There has been little interest in the formation of unions on a craft 
basis, and the few instances in which it has been attempted have 
proved failures. 

Most of the active workers’ trade unions are members of either 
the Trinidad and Tobago Federation of Unions affiliated to the 
I.C.F.T.U. or the Trinidad and Tobago Trades Union Council 
affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

There is no federation of employers’ organisations. 
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Joint Consultation and Wage Fixing Methods : 

In the major industries and in a number of smaller undertakings 
wages are regulated by means of collective bargaining. In the sugar 
industry however, where there has been a breakdown in trade 
union organisation, wages are regulated by a Wages Council 
under the Wages Councils Ordinance. Following the report of a 
Commission of Enquiry under this Ordinance consideration is also 
being given to the establishment of a Wages Council for employees 
in the distributive trades. 


Wage negotiations are normally conducted on an ad hoc basis, 
collective agreements being entered for a specified period and 
reviewed from time to time as they expire. These agreements nor- 
mally provide for the wages to be tied to the official Index of 
Retail Prices, and contain a procedure for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of disputes. 


There is only one instance of standing joint negotiating 
machinery. This occurs in the Civil Service where a Colony Whitley 
Council has been established with departmental councils in the 
various Government departments. In a number of industries and 
undertakings however standing joint consultation machinery and 
works committees exist which do not include wage negotiations 
within their scope. Even in some undertakings where the workers 
are not organised in trade unions there are standing works councils 
or committees. In these cases it is not unusual to find the question 
of wage rates being dealt with from time to time. 


There is a Fair Wages Clause in Government Contracts which 
requires among other things that contractors and sub-contractors 
shall pay rates of wages and observe other conditions of work not 
less favourable than those applicable to Government employees. 


Trade Disputes : 

Of the trade disputes which occurred during the year only one 
was of sufficient importance to warrant mention, the others being 
either of very short duration or involving an insignificant number 
of workpeople. This dispute began on 24th October when 289 
unorganised workers employed by a large Government Contractor 
on construction of a hospital at San Fernando went on strike, the 
stoppage spreading the following day to 96 workers employed by 
the firm on a reservoir project in the same district. The dispute 
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involved a demand by the workers for an immediate wage 
increase of 14 cents per hour. The strikers held out for a consider- 
able time before agreeing to resume work as a preliminary step 
to having their grievances discussed around the conference table. 
Resumption took place on the 14th November after a loss of about 
7,300 man-days and at a series of conferences held subsequently a 
number of matters affecting wages and working conditions were 
agreed. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 

Towards the middle of the year an amendment to the Mines, 
Borings and Quarries Ordinance was enacted empowering courts of 
summary jurisdiction on complaint made by the appropriate 
inspector to issue orders for the immediate remedying of dangerous 
conditions and discontinuance of dangerous practices as well as for 
the prohibition of operations in mines, borings and quarries until 
satisfactory measures for removing the causes of complaint have 
been taken. The amendment follows the lines of similar provision 
in the Factories Ordinance, 

About the middle of the year the Labour Statistics Ordinance, 
1947 was repealed on the enactment of a comprehensive ordinance 
providing for the taking of censuses and for the collection, compila- 
tion, analysis and publication of statistical information on various 
matters including employment and unemployment, salaries, wages, 
allowances, &c., labour and industrial matters, industrial disturb- 
ances and disputes and injuries, accidents and compensation. 

An order entitled the Wages Regulation (Sugar Industry) Order, 
1952 came into force on ist August, 1952, and fixed the statutory 
minimum remuneration in the sugar industry at 44 per cent. above 
the appropriate rates for 1949. It is interesting to note that whereas 
under the Wages Councils Ordinance, orders cannot be made io 
apply retroactively the sugar companies voluntarily applied the 
terms of the Order from the beginning of the crop in January, 1952. 

Regulations were issued early in the year under the Sugar Indus- 
try Special Funds Ordinance, 1948, outlining the procedure for 
administering the Labour Welfare Fund instituted under the 
Ordinance, the purposes for which disbursements may be made by 
the Committee and the purposes for which loans may be made to 
eligible workers. The regulations, entitled the Sugar Industry 
(Labour Welfare Fund) Regulations, 1952, had in the first instance 
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provided for loans to be made only to workers who owned lands or 
held them under lease but were later amended to enable workers 
who occup‘ed rented lands to enjoy the benefits provided under the 
scheme. 

SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Oil Industry : 

The oil industry has achieved a very high standard in the field 
of health, safety and welfare provisions. All the companies provide 
effective health services for the benefit of their employees. The 
largest of them maintains two hospitals with operating theatres and 
X-ray equipment, a dental clinic, a first aid dispensary and an 
ambulance service, and in addition maintains a service for anti- 
malarial drainage and spraying. This company by means of con- 
tributory and noncontributory schemes makes available to its 
employees complete medical treatment including hospitalization. 
The largest company has on its staff three full-time safety officers 
and maintains adequate systems to ensure safety including 
inspection, the provision of modern safety equipment and gear for 
the protection of workpeopie, the maintenance of a fully trained fire 
brigade, safety propaganda by means of a monthly magazine and 
safety posters, lectures, safety courses for foremen, and _inter- 
departmental safety competitions, The industry also devotes con- 
siderable attention to the welfare requirements of its employees, 
including the provision of living accommodation and the main- 
tenance of facilities for recreation. 


Sugar Industry : 

In the sugar industry workers can usually obtain medical advice 
and treatment at the factories from doctors engaged or paid by the 
employers and in a number of cases dependants of employees may 
obtain medical advice at factory clinics, but the industry otherwise 
depends on the facilities of public hospitals. 

The end of barrack accommodation in the sugar industry is well 
within sight. In August the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Com- 
mittee began to grant loans to sugar industry workers from the fund 
set up under the Sugar Industry Special Funds Ordinance for the 
purpose of erecting or purchasing houses and for repairing, 
enlarging or paying off mortgages on houses. Up to the end 
of the year $215,680 had been loaned to 313 borrowers in sums 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 repayable within periods up to 
20 years. 
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Waterfront : 

On the waterfront where effective joint organisation of 
employers and workpeople obtains health safety and welfare are 
being specially looked after and with each revision of agreed 
conditions of work in the industry new progress is being made in 
this direction. A clinic maintained by the employers has been 
operating for some time and continues to provide a useful on-the- 
spot service for injured dock workers to whom the services of a 
full-time medical officer are available. 


General : 

In the other branches of industry a number of independent firms 
have ambulance rooms with visiting doctors and full-time nurses. 
There has been ready response among the smaller factories 
to welfare regulations made under the Factories Ordinance in 1951 
which require among other things the maintenance of first aid boxes 
in all factories and trained first aid attendants where more than 
fifty persons are employed. The Red Cross Society and the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem have provided a ready source of supply of 
trained personnel and in 1952 the latter body held a course of 
training for factory workers and issued certificates. 

Through the co-operation of the factory inspectorate and the local 
health officers watchfulness is maintained over sanitation in 
factories and advice is offered on the legal standards of health and 
welfare required in projected factories, 

The Factories Ordinance contains a number of requirements 
regarding safety of machinery. Except in the oil industry the system 
of whole-time safety officers has not yet taken hold but effective 
attention to safety is secured through the operation of the Factories 
Ordinance which requires the guarding of dangerous parts of 
machinery and provides for a statutory annual examination of 
boilers, air pressure containers, hoists and lifts by competent 
persons. In the larger factories the standards of machine guarding 
are good and in the smaller factories regular visits by Factory 
Inspectors have secured an improved consciousness and observance 
of legal enactments relating to safety. 

In 1952 there were seven prosecutions relating to factory safety 
resulting in a number of fines and the closing down of one premises 
for several days until improved means of escape in case of ire 
had been provided. Factory Inspectors are responsible too for 
supervising safety conditions at quarries, and during the year five 
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prosecutions resulted in fines and the closing by court order of the 
floor of a quarry for a few months while a dangerous face was - 
being made safe. 

In industry generally the number of workers’ canteens and mess- 
rooms is steadily growing, the system most favoured by the 
moderate sized firm being a room with tables and forms and an 
adjoining kitchen where a local concessionnaire prepares cooked 
food for sale along with other items. The habit of depending on 
canteen food has however not developed to any great extent among 
workers and the majority prefer to bring their own meals and 
supplement them with a few minor purchases. 

The provisions of the Factories (Welfare) Regulations, 1951, 
which make working and cloakroom facilities obligatory in factories 
are producing steady improvement. 


Workmen’s Compensation : 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance makes the following 
provisions for compensation to be paid in the event of injury result- 
ing in incapacity for 3 or more days or death of a workman arising 
out of and in the course of employment. 

(i) Where death — A sum equal to 30 months wages 


results or $1,800 whichever is less; 

(ii) Where permanent — To an adult a sum equal to forty- 
total disability two months wages or $2,520 
results whichever is less; 


To a minor a sum equal to eighty- 
four months wages or $2,520 
whichever is less; : 

(iii) Where permanent — A percentage of the amount pay- 
partial disable- able for permanent total disability 
ment results as specified in the schedule to the 

ordinance or where not specified a 
proportionate part representing the 
percentage loss of earning 


capacity. 
(iv) Where temporary — Half monthly payments during dis- 
disablement total ablement not exceeding five years; 
or partial results To an adult of a sum equal to } his 


monthly wages, to a minor of a 
sum equal to 4 or after he has 
attained the age of 17 years, 3 his 
monthly wages. 
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A committee appointed in 1949 to consider revision of the exist- 
‘ing Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in the light of present- 
day conditions and of any principles and provisions in current 
International Labour Organisation Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions on the subject submitted its report to Government towards 
the end of the year. 

There is no legislative or other provision for the payment of 
unemployment benefits. A labour exchange system for registration 
and placing of unemployed persons is maintained. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

A Board established under the Industrial Training Ordinance is 
charged with the responsibility for procuring training for appren- 
tices and arranging as far as possible for their proper technical 
education. The Board is also required to arrange for the technical 
education of artisans. In the course of 1952, 151 new apprenticeship 
agreements were approved and 77 were endorsed as completed. 
The Board also conducts a number of evening classes at various 
centres throughout the Colony. 

A Junior Technical School is conducted at San Fernando, the 
principal town in the oil producing area, and provides a two-year 
preparatory course for boys intending to enter industry. 

The oil industry is the main avenue of apprenticeship training 
and accounted for 62 per cent. of the number who completed 
apprenticeships in 1952 and about 44 percent. of the total intake 
of that year. The principal companies in the industry have well 
organised schemes for selection and training of apprentices and 
these are reported to be progressing satisfactorily. One company, 
struck by the advantages to be derived from providing practical 
laboratory work as part of the training and education of apprentices, 
embarked in 1952 on the construction of a building to house a 
laboratory and lecture room. 

Some companies in the industry have schemes which provide 
local training for employees and specially recruited local persons to 
fit them for technical and supervisory positions in the industry. 
This training in some cases is followed by university courses. One 
‘of the larger companies reported that it had a total of forty-four 
student apprentices undergoing training in 1952, four of whom had 
been promoted from indentured apprentices. Ten of these student 
apprentices are student members of senior engineering institutions 
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in Great Britain. The same company also reported the commence- 
ment in 1952 of two new courses for accountants and chemical 
engineers, 


For some time Government has been contemplating a scheme for 
the promotion of Training Within Industry on the lines of that 
existing in the United Kingdom and as early as 1949, by arrange- 
ments with the United Kingdom Government, two local officials 
qualified as Institute Leader and Trainer respectively. Owing to 
their preoccupation with their primary official duties however these 
officers have not been able to do very much by way of passing on 
the training they acquired. 


Managements in the oil industry have shown a lively interest in 
Training Within Industry and three companies have instituted 
schemes for the training of their supervisory staff. One of them 
had the services of a Trainer from the United Kingdom to conduct 
initial. courses simultaneously with training staff to carry on the 
scheme. So far 400 of their supervisors have gone through the 
programme of Job Instruction and Job Relations, Another procured 
training for three members of their staff as T.W.I. Group Leaders 
and the trainees are now disseminating the knowledge they have 
gained by means of discussion groups of about 8 to 10 supervisors. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Comparative figures of Revenue and Expenditure for the years 
1950, 1951 and 1952 are given below :— 


1950 1951 1952 
Revenue ses -- $50,619,151 $59,186,809 $66,785,389 
Expenditure ees - 50,430,561 52,868,842 62,488,766 


The main heads of Revenue were as follows :— 





REVENUE | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


$ $ 
Customs and Excise . ve «++ 117,636,815 {19,315,294 {20,419,715 
Licences and Internal Revenue «s- | 3,621,785 | 3,896,329 | 4,546,256 
Tax on Incomes .. [17,540,406 |22,348,502 127,292,126 


Reimbursements... ne .. | 1,498,936 | 1,670,977 | 2.899.071 
Forests, Lands and Petroleum ... | 6,217,656 | 7,015,764 | 7,166,324 
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The main heads of Expenditure were as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE 1950 


$ 
Public Debt wes «| 2,114,561 
Pensions and Gratuities Se «. | 2,482,648 
Education ie ane «e- | 4,797,053 
Health ... ae ... | 4,984,206 
- Miscellaneous Services sae ... | 2,471,348 
Police... «| 3,018,665 
Works and Hydraulics Annually 5,007,898 
Recurrent 
Works and Hydraulics ET ereOreaneey 3,041,420 
Railways and Telegraphs 3,049,717 
Social Assistance ... aes ae 442,225 
Subventions i oe we. | 2,249,764 


Special Services... on ... | 4,044,905 


PUBLIC DEBT 


1951 


$ 
2,114,094 
3,101,688 
5,025,368 
5,460,198 
2,472,806 
3,026,457 
6,689,084 


2,396,318 
2,982,811 

522,966 
2,272,710 
4,394,157 





The public debt of the Colony at 3ist December, 


$52,986,130 made up as under:— 


(A) Local Loan 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 15 of 1920 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 15 of 1918 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 41 of 1931 


Holders of Savings Certificates— 
Ordinance 3 of 1941 


Holders of Free of Interest Carifibatse<< 
Ordinance 3 of 1941 


Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1941 


Debentures issued under Ordinances 27 of 1941 
and 23 of 1942 as 


Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1944 


(B) External Loan 

34 per cent. Inscribed Stock issued under 
Ordinance 41 of 1931 a 

3 per cent. Stock issued under Omiinadoas 3 of 
1934, 3, 9 and 21 of 1935 my 

3 per cent. Stock issued under UeuneEces 46 of 
1945 and 3 of 1948 

3 per cent. Stock issued under Oatinaniaes 41 of 
1946 and 11 of 1951 aa a 


$ 

2,880 

1,440 
2,348,160 


“565,180 


150 
1,769,664 


3,101,664 


5,006,592 


4,968,000 
8,016,000 


15,206,400 


12,000,000 


1952 


$ 
3,209,502 
3,373,139 
5,968,133 
6,766,992 
2,387,724 
3,559,000 
7,330,841 


2,559,308 
3,079,233 
572,679 


2,626,345 
4,347,254 


1952 was 


12,795,730 


40,190,400 
$52,986,130 


wn 
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DeEscrirTIon oF Main Heaps oF TAXATION AND THE YIELD OF Eacu 


1, Customs aND EXxcIsE wae 1952 

Customs : $ 
Import Duties are a -.. 14,026,447 
Export Duties—Tax on Asphalt or piteh ms “a8 146,693 
Fines and Seizures ... eas exe 3,305 
Miscellaneous $50 ai oes 2,744 
Charges for warehouse storage oes eee is ‘51,943 

Excise : 
Rum and Spirits... dee eee ube 4,291,170 
Charges for Torus storage ase a is 27,757 
Beer Duty .. : - ies in aes 154,223 
Oil (Petrol) sas bu aig 1,560,225 
Delivery tax on Compounds | eae re obs 996 
Copra products ele is aoe Pas wee 141,956 
Matches oes vee oe fos es oe 12,257 

2. Licences aND INTERNAL REVENUE 

Liquor Licences we ees aes i stole 417,110 
Lands and Soe Taxes ... ate wes a 657,369 
Vehicles... ou sb a Jes 1,186,219 

Miscellaneous : 


Banks, Broadcasting, Cinema, Dogs, Firearms, Hucksters, 
Pawnbrokers, Sweepstakes, Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., &c. ... Ses ae see 644,578 


Fines and Forfeitures : 


Supreme Court, Boerne Courts, pad ike eae, 
Food Controller See : 296,304 


Post Office: 
Postage and Revenue Stamps, Poundage on Postal Orders, 
Commission on Money Orders and Inland Postal Orders 1,184,609 


CUSTOMS TARIFF: 

The Customs Tariff consists of two schedules: (i) a table of 
specific and ad valorem duties at preferential tariff and general 
tariff rates; and (ii) a list of goods exempt from payment of import 
duty. The importation of certain articles is prohibited or restricted 
under the Customs Ordinance and such other Ordinances as the 
Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, the Plant Protection Ordinance and 
the Diseases of Animals Ordinance. 


EXCISE DUTY: 
Excise duties are imposed on rum, beer, gasolene, deodorised 
edible oil, lard substitute, matches and liquefied gases. 
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INCOME TAX: 

This is a tax imposed on the income which accrues in or is 
derived from or received in the Colony of persons, resident. or 
non-resident of the Colony. In the case of resident individuals the 
tax is charged at a sliding scale of rates, on the balance of the 
income remaining after deducting a personal allowance of $1,200 
and other allowances for wife, children, life insurance premiums, 
dependent relatives, and payments under deeds of covenants. In 
the case of non-resident individuals no allowances are given. The 
income of limited liability companies, other than life insurance 
companies, is charged at the rate of 40 per cent. subject to relief 
in the hands of shareholders when such income is distributed by 
means of dividends. Life insurance companies pay tax- at the rate 
of 15 per cent. of their chargeable income. 

The following statement shows the incidence of the tax on 
individuals at varying rates of income and on companies. 


Tax charged on the 
entire incomes 
falling under each 
of the classes 
enumerated in 
Number of taxpayers assessed to tax under | of Tax | Column (1) subject 

each class with incomes as classified on the | to relief in respect 
of tax collected at 
the source and 
double taxation 


































(1) (3) 
$ $ c. 
5,298 not exceeding 1,000 210,362 39 
1,856 exceeds 31, 000 and not 2,000 282,483 30 
1,055 do. 2,000 do. 3,000 306,578 95 
730 do. 3,000 do. 4,000 343,923 30 
433 do. ' 4,000 do. 5,000 303,396 43 
248 do. 5,000 do. 6,000 247,606 64 
371 do. 6,000 do. 10,000 626,489 93 
123 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 409,362 61 
60 do. 14,000 do. 18,000 294,598 65 
31 do. 18,000 do. 22,000 214,406 10 
34 do. 22,000 do. 28,000 328,086 27 
41 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 733,593 75 
do. 60, 000 do. 66,000 80,671 85 
do. 66,000 and upwards 427,765 20 
a Life Insurance Companies 56,341 35 
323 Other Companies 23,252,678 80 
Fines Sec. 9 (5) Ord. 25/41. 132 97 


10,621 Total Tax 7) $28,118,478 49 


The net tax collected in 1952 inclusive of arrears was $27,292,117. 
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ESTATE DUTY: 


‘A tax is imposed on all property real and personal which passes 
on the death of a person. The duties are divided into two parts: 


(i) Estate Duty which is charged on the corpus of the estate 
at a scale rate; and 


(ii) Succession Duty which is charged on the value of the 
property passing to a successor, at a scale rate varying 
according to the relationship of the successor to the 
predecessor, 


The duties collected in 1952 amounted to $910,894.58. 


STAMP DUTIES: 


' This is a duty payable on instruments described in the Schedule 
to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according to the nature of 
the instrument and in some classes to the consideration expressed 
therein. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $297,633.34. 


SWEEPSTAKE TAX: 


A tax is levied and collected on every ticket sold in connection 
with any lottery or sweepstake organised and controlled by the 
Trinidad Turf Club or by any racing club or association holding 
any race meeting recognized by the Trinidad Turf Club. 


The duty is 74 per cent. on Pari-Mutuel takings, and 10 per cent. 
on the Forecast Pool. On sweepstakes the duty levied is 2 cents on 
every 12 cents or part thereof and the duty on the Consolation 
lottery is 3 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and also on the 
lottery in connection with the White Hat. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $675,235.72. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX: 


This is a tax levied at the rate of 10 per cent. on the price of 
admission to cinematograph entertainments. 


-The amount collected in 1952 was $136,233.98. 
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POOL BETTING TAX: 


This is a duty levied at the rate of 10 per cent. of the total sum 
collected on account of Pool Betting and an additional 5 per cent. 
of the balance after deduction of the duty from the total sum 
collected. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $12,107.14. 


PrincipaL Loca AUTHORITIES—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1952 


Revenue Expenditure 
Port-of-Spain City Council : (Estimated) (Estimated) 
General Purposes... ... $1,807,857 $1,801,760 
Waterworks ss aX 553,014 651,578 
Sewerage Works ee st 205,014 249,237 
Woodbrook Estate... a. 53,505 64,527 
$2,619,390 $2,767,102 

San Fernando Borough Council : 
General Purposes... .. $503,011 $539,737 
Local Health Authority el 203,576 203,576 
Waterworks we .. 218,610 219,157 
$925,197 $962,470 

Arima Borough Council : 

General Purposes... ...  § 83,764 $ 79,710 


Waterworks Ss we 28,412 32,279 


$112,176 $111,989 
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Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Monetary unit: B.W.I. dollar (B.W.I. $4.80=£1 sterling) 
Currency Circulation at 3ist December, 1952: — 


British Caribbean Notes a: ..- $20,300,670 
Trinidad and Tobago Government Notes 2,356,287 


$22,656,957 


On ist August, 1951 Barbados, British Guiana and Trinidad 
currency notes in circulation were taken over by the Commissioners 
of Currency, British Caribbean Territories (Eastern Group, and 
on 15th August, 1951 withdrawal of these three Government Note 
Issues commenced. British Caribbean Currency Notes of $1, $2, 
$5, $10, $20, and $100 denominations were issued in exchange. 
From that date also Messrs. Barclay’s Bank (D.C. and O.) 
voluntarily surrendered its right under charter to issue notes. The 
other banks were debarred from doing so by legislation enacted in 
the Eastern Group of the British Caribbean Territories. 

Banks operating in territory: — 

Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) 
Royal Bank of Canada 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Gordon Grant & Co., Ltd. 

Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd. 


Trinidad Stock and Bond Exchange (investment securities 
only) 


Government Post Office Savings Bank. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
The consolidated returns of the five commercial banks, viz: 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.), Canadian Bank of Commerce, Gordon 
Grant & Co., Ltd., Royal Bank of Canada and Trinidad 
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Co-operative Bank Ltd. showed at the 31st December, 1952, the 
following assets and liabilities: — 








Assets 000$ 
Cash se as ee .. § 6,779 
Balances due by other banks: in Trinidad 843 
Abroad 46,386 
Loans and advances to Industry bet 4,019 
” ” ro », Agriculture wei 3,006 
” ” rr », Other ... ... 21,057 
Investments: Local... ae ae 2,532 
Other... oa ies 2,370 
Other assets... es aa ade 4,976 
Total Assets... ... $91,968 
Liabilities 
000$ 
Notes ... oat — a8 $ 120 


Deposits : 
Demand (of which Govt. $13,000) $41,819 
Time (of which Govt. $ 7,323) 11,993 
Savings od as 





Total (of which Govt. $20,323) $85,730 85,730 





Balances due to other banks: 





In Trinidad ... bs eee $570 
Abroad ron ves ne 563 
ee 1,133 
Other Liabilities = ed 4,985 
Total Liabilities © $91,968 





GOVERNMENT Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


At the 31st December, 1952 there were 113,639 depositors, and 
the amount deposited was $12,189,871.35. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


COMMODITY CONTROL(1) 


The deterioration in the balance of payments position of the 
sterling area compelled the re-introduction during the first quarter 
of 1952 of considerable measures of import control. Later in the 
year these restrictions had to be tightened still more, as a result 
of which a large number of items were removed from the World 
Open General Licence. A number of commodities, mostly luxury 
and non-essential items, which had been exempted from licensing 
control during the latter part of 1951 were again rendered subject 
to specific import licence. Additional measures of restrictions during 
the year were firstly, the prohibition of imports from Japan of a 
wide range of commodities; secondly the necessity of a specific 
import licence, where the ‘‘supplier’’ or his intermediary of any 
goods exempt from licence was not a resident of the country of 
origin and shipment of the goods; and thirdly the prohibition of 
the imports of Coronation Souvenirs from all sources, except 
certain stated countries. Licences for importation of goods from 
Japan issued after the 9th May, 1952 were cancelled and the 
granting of further licences was suspended. Towards the end of 
the year, however, whereas some articles from non-sterling 
non-dollar sources were removed from open general licence, quite 
an appreciable number of other articles, as Christmas cards and 
Christmas trees and other ornamental articles, and linen-piece 
goods, hosiery (silk) and underwear, &c., were permitted to enter 
the Colony without a specific import licence. 


The Token Import Scheme, which came into effect from 
January, 1951, was amended for 1952 to provide for imports to be 
licensed for up to 40 per cent. of the amounts imported in the base 
period (as compared with 33} per cent. previously allowed), and 
also for the inclusion of a number of items. The following table 


(1) Summary of data in the Quarterly Economic Reports of 1952 issued 
by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 
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shows the values of imports from Canada and U.S.A. under this 
scheme since its introduction in 1951 :— 










Imports UNDER TOKEN 
Imports SCHEME FROM 


U.S.A. 

000$ 
1951 : Total 32.8 
1952: Total 1,112.0 
Ist Quarter 36.6 
2nd Quarter 40.4 
3rd Quarter 539.7 






4th Quarter 


No new measures of export control were introduced during the 
year. In the first quarter of the year the restriction on the exports 
of locally manufactured hats to the British Caribbean was relaxed 
and in the fourth quarter exporters of locally grown corn were 
invited to submit applications for licence to export. 


All items of foodstuffs which are bulk-purchased, namely, flour, 
rice, cooking butter, corned beef, condensed milk and pickled pork 
stuffs were distributed in normal quantities during the year. 
Throughout the year, however, difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining adequate supplies of pickled beef, for which only small 
offers at prohibitive prices were received. Frozen meat and corned 
beef were also in short supply, but this shortage was offset to some 
degree by the substitution of fresh meat imported from Antigua 
and to a larger degree by an abundance of fresh fish caught locally. 


Consumer rationing of rice was continued in 1952. In April, 
1952 the Scheme entered its sixth year of operation but the new 
cards issued in 1951 were still in use. The rice ration was 
maintained at 1lb. per person per week, but the price per Ib. rose 
from 8 cents ‘to 10 cents in the first quarter, and to 13 cents in the 
third quarter of the year. 
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FOOD SUBSIDIES!) 

During the year the following items continued to be subsidised: 
flour, condensed milk, pickled meats, cooking butter, imported 
rice and canned corned beef. The subsidization of dried salted fish 
ceased during the second quarter of the year. 


If these subsidies had not been provided, the following average 
increases in the retail selling prices for the year would have been 
experienced: flour 34 cents per Ib.; cooking butter 13} cents 
per lb.; condensed milk 3} cents per 14 oz. tin; imported rice 
} cent per lb.; pickled porkstuffs 4} cents per lb.; pickled beef 
4 cents per Ib.; canned corned beef 5 cents per 12 oz. tin. 

The expenditure on subsidies for 1952 was $3,564,500 from 
general revenue and $225,700 from the Import and Export Depart- 
ment’s trading account, compared with $3,752,000 and $408,900 
respectively for 1951. 


ANTI-BLACK MARKET MEASURES‘) 


The Black Market Board continued to operate during 1952. 
Complaints totalling 760 were laid by the officers of the Import 
and Export Department; 644 convictions were obtained and fines 
amounting to $16,321 were imposed. The comparable figures for 
1951 were: 1,325 complaints; 1,202 convictions and $34,666 in 
fines. The decline in the activities of the Board shown by the 1952 
figures followed on the decontrol of a number of. locally produced 
articles during the year. 


PRICES AND PRICE MOVEMENTS':) 

During the year price contro] was maintained over a very wide 
range of articles. Controls on locally produced foodstuffs were 
however progressively relaxed in keeping with the recommendations 
of the Local Food Production Committee. 

An upward movement of prices was maintained almost through- 
out the year, but the net result of price changes at the end of the 
year was a Slight fall in the level of prices of the important items 
which remain controlled. 





(1) Summary of data in the Quarterly Economic Reports of 1952 issued 
by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 
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The following table shows the average prices and price relatives 
of some of the more important items of consumption : — 


RETAIL PRICES (1) 


ABSTRAC? OF AVERAGE PRICES AND Prick RELATIVES(2) oF IMPORTANT 
IveMs INCLUDED IN THE INDEX oF RETaIL PRICES 


Average Prices 









1952(6) 


CoMMODITIES 1950 | 1951 |"Tst_, 2nd | 3rd.| 4th 
Qr. Qr. Qr. Qr. 
Cents 
Bread ...{3 0z. loaf} 2.0 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 
Flour (plain white Ib. 7.0 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 
E grade) 
Rice (imported we) Ib. 7.0 9.4] 12.1] 13.1] 13.1 
(local) ... Ib. ate 17.3 | 19.0 | 20.6 | 20.2 
Sugar (Washed Greys) | Ib. 6.5 7.9 8.2 8.2 8.2 
(Yellows) Ib. oC 8.3 8.8 8.7 8.7 
Meat—Beef, fresh (3). Ib. 45.0 64.5 | 72.6 | 72.3 | 73.2 
—Pork, eae Ib. 48.0 60.6 | 67.9} 70.4] 70.1 
Corned beef . L112 oz. 36.0 49.3 | 49.3] 49.3] 49.3 
tin 
Fish, salted . -.[ Ib. 29.5 34.4 | 34.5 | 38.9] 39.1 
Sardines ...{ tin 14.0 16.8 | 17.1 | 17.4] 17.0 
Cooking Oil — oz.| 37.3 48.9 | 49.3 | 49.3 | 49.3 
ot. 
Table Butter «4 Ib. 85.5 103.3 102.7 | 102.7 
Condensed Milk ...{14 oz. 19.0 26.0 26.0 | 26.0 
tin 
Powdered Milk wf Ib. 83.0 100.2 102.1 | 102.3 
Split peas... wd Tb. 14.5 17.9 18.6 | 17.8 
Potatoes, Irish wf} Tb. 9.5 8.3 10.4 7.8 
Cocoa, Powder 4 Ib. tin 57.0 57.5 | 57.1 
GRounD PROVISIONS 
Sweet Potatoes el Ib, 4.4 — (5)) — (5)} 6.0 
Yams (Ordinary) «[ Ib, 3.6 — (7)} — (9) 
Dasheen be ae Ib. 4.9 8.6 | —(9 
Plantains... «[ Ib. 7.3 9.9} 10.3 
Green Figs ... ee} Ib, 4.0 5.1 5.7 
GREEN VEGETABLES 
Tomatoes... «| Ib. 20.2 — (7)}| — (9) 
Melongenes ... vf Ib. 8.3 7.0(8)) — (9) 
Fruits 
Bananas ead «| Ib. 4.0 5.2 6.4 
Grapefruits ... ...| each 2.5 — (7),7.0(10) 


| 
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Average Price Relatives 







1952 | 2nd 
1951 | Ist Qr. 
Qr. 





Qr. Qr. 


CoMMODITIES 









Percentages 
Materials for working . tae --- 1100.0 | 97.1 | 96.2 | 89.2 
pants 
Materials for working 7 ea Sie 99.5 | 99.5 | 95.7 | 91.0 
dress 
Materials for ‘ best’ 7 i --- [100.0 | 97.4 | 88.6} 81.9 
type dress 
Men’s shirts (average of . aos - {100.1 | 99.5 | 96.5 | 93.7 
various grades) 
Men’s shoes (leather) ... is wah «.. {100.1 |101.1 | 98.9 | 97.4 
Women’s shoes - ane is 99.7 | 97.9 | 98.4] 96.8 
(composition sole, 
leatherette upper) 
Rum os oe . ile «- {100.2 | 100.5 | 100.7 | 100.7 
Kerosene oes ies . ws -»» [100.0 | 100.1 | 100.4 | 100.6 
Toilet Soap... Js 3 wie --» ~100.2 | 101.5 | 103.7 | 104.1 
Hair-cut wits ae 5 nae -- {100.0 | 101.8 | 103.8 | 102.2 
Teacup and saucer... : ies --- 1101.0 | 101.6 | 101.8 | 103.0 
Cooking pot... sinh . ive ass 99.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 104.4 
Straw broom ... cas . Ma --- {100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 96.7 
Travel by omnibus... 5 a --» [100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 105.6 
Education (school fees) : ats «+ [100.0 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 104.8 





(1) Prices for 1950 and 1951 are average controlled prices except in the 
case of ground provisions, vegetables and fruits which are reported prices. 
The 1952 prices are the actual average prices used in the new Index. These 
average prices and price relatives are weighted by the populations served. 


(2) January (base date)= 100.0. 
(3) Steak and stew. 
(4) Legs and loins. 


(5) Not included in the Index in the months of April, May, June, July, 
August and September, 1952. 


(6) Figures for the Ist to 4th Quarters, 1952 are the simple arithmetic 
average of the monthly weighted averages shown in the Quarterly Economic 


Reports. 


(7) Not included in the Index for the months of July, August and 
September, 1952. 


(8) Not included in the Index for the month of September, 1952. 


(9) Not included in the Index for the months of October, November and 
December, 1952. 


(10) Not included in the Index for the month of October, 1952. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE‘) 


From the beginning of 1951 the data relating to the overseas 
trade of the Colony have been prepared on the basis of the Standard 
International Trade Classification List of the United Nations. This 
change in classification, as well as some other minor changes, has 
resulted in a break in the historical comparability of published 
trade figures but adjustments have been made, partly by estima- 
tion, for the last few years. 


Balance of Visible Trade : The following table shows the values 
of imports and exports and the balance of visible trade for the 
years 1949 to 1952. The figures for the years 1949 to 1950 have 
been adjusted to secure comparability with those for the years 1951 
and 1952, which have also been adjusted to exclude non-commercial 
imports and exports of personal baggage of immigrants and 
emigrants. 


BALANCE OF VISIBLE TRADE In $000 B.W.I. 








1949 1950 1951 1952 





Domestic Exports (including 131,920 

parcel post) 
Re-exports ins Ber dies 5,646) 
Total Exports ade ied -.-| 137,566] 
Total Imports (including parcel post) 153,766) 


167,722) 207,051] 222,929 


8,567 7,456 7,126 
176,289] 214,507| 230,055 
168,435| 218,639} 243,650 


BALANCE OF VISIBLE TRADE + 7,854) 


_ 16,210 4,132) 13,595 


The trading deficit for the whole of the year 1952 amounted to 
nearly $13.6 million. If the transactions on account of foreign oil 
companies are removed from both sides of the trade accounts, the 
figure for the negative balance is increased to just over $20 million. 
This however does not necessarily indicate any undesirable 
economic developments, since the significance of a favourable or 
unfavourable balance of trade can only be properly assessed 
through a full examination of all the elements which enter into the 
balance of payments and a detailed analysis of the compositions of 
the imports and exports. 





(1) Summary of data in the Quarterly Economic Reports of 1952 issued 
by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 
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Unfortunately no balance of payments statement has as yet been 
prepared. Analysis of the detailed export figures reveals that the 
volume of exports was maintained at about the same level as 
in the previous year, in spite of the reduced crop of cocoa, and 
export values were appreciably above the values of 1951, although 
by the end of the year they were falling rather more than were the 
import values. Analysis of the import figures show a continued 
increase in the volume of food imports and in the volume of drink 
and tobacco imports, but on the other hand there were also welcome 
increases in the volume of machinery and other capital goods and 
some decreases in imports of manufactured consumer goods. 


TERMS OF TRADE: 

A new series of indices (base date=1951) have been calculated 
for the average values of all items of domestic exports and imports. 
These indices show the average value of imports index as 106 and 
the average value of exports index as 104. The ratio of these two 
indices reveals some deterioration in the terms of trade as 
compared with 1951. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE: 
The index of volume of domestic produce (base 1951=100) was 
104 for 1952. 


. For the whole of 1952 the total value of exports of domestic 
produce, including the values of parcel post, reached the record 
figure of $222.3 million, about $8.6 million more than the figure 
reached during 1951. Of this total the amount shipped directly to 
countries was $184.8 million and the amount supplied as stores and 
bunkers to ships and aircraft calling at the Colony $38.5 million. 


Comparative data are shown in a table at the end of this 
chapter of the principal items of exports of domestic produce. The 
‘individual figures in this table exclude exports by parcel post of 
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which no detailed analysis is made. Comparing 1952 with 195i 
the following significant changes may be noted: — 


Increases : 
Aviation spirit, gasolene and 18%, in quantity, 19 % in total value 
kerosene 

Crude petroleum + 10% do. 17% do. 
Pitch, asphalt and road oil ot 54% do. 
Asphalt cement foe) 12-48% do. 10% do. 
nine asphalt < ae Pia 380 

ee beans... “its Jes lo. o. 
Coconut oil, unrefined... 256% do. 32440 do. 
Coconut oil, refined a 12-24% do. 9% do. 


In addition there were some 2,800 tons of copra exported—the 
first exports for several years. 


Decreases : 
Diesel, gas and other fuel oils ... 6% in quantity, 4% in value 
Cocoa beans... iss 1 2T% do. 29% do. 
Rum ... wa wes +--86% do. 61% do. 
Grapefruit juice was 13% do. 26% do. 


In addition unrefined sugar decreased by 2 per cent. in quantity 
but increased by 11 per cent. in total value. 

The following table shows the position occupied by the Colony’s 
main exports of domestic produce in relation to the total exports 
of domestic produce for the years 1949 to 1952. 


PERCENTAGE oF ToTaL Exports 
oF Domestic PRopUCE 


1952 


Crude petroleum and _ petroleum 
products (including products manu- 
factured from amporten crude) 

Sugar vats 

Cocoa beans a 

Asphalt and products 

Rum 

All other products 





EXPORTS OF FOREIGN PRODUCE: 

For the whole of 1952 exports of foreign produce amounted to 
$7,125,977, a decrease of $745,416 compared with 1951. Of the 
total exported in 1952 the value shipped directly to countries was 


$5,375,712 and goods supplied as stores and bunkers to ships and 
aircraft $1,750,265. 
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Comparative data of the principal items of exports of foreign 
produce during 1951 and 1952 are shown in a table at the end of 
this chapter. In this table the following significant changes may 
be noted: — 


Increases : 
a a oa ea wae ae in pet Be in vais 
‘uel oil lo o. 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen oe 9% do. 25%, do. 
Mining and other industrial 26% do. 
machinery : 
Decreases : 
Cocoa beans. .. 45% in quantity, 51% in value 
Aircraft engines and parts ‘thereof 19% do. 
IMPORTS : 


The index of volume of imports (base date=1951) stood at 106 
for the year 1952. 

For the whole of 1952 imports reached the record figure of 
$243,939,899, an increase of $25.3 million over the previously 
highest figure of $218,639,398 recorded in 1951. 

Comparative data of the principal items of imports during 1950, 
1951 and 1952 are shown in a table at the end of this chapter. 

The following significant changes may be noted in comparing 
the import figures for the years 1951 and 1952. 


Increases : 
Crude petroleum wee -«- 6% in quantity, sno in total value 
Wheaten flour ... cas 1 17% do. do. 
Cotton fabrics ... e- 38% do. 48 do. 
Iron and steel, tubes, pipes and 18% do. 48% do. 
fittings 
Iron and steel, plates and sheets, 63% do. 129% do. 
uncoated 
Artificial silk fabrics ae oe 46% do. 16% do. 
Oil mining moenEeey, wate we 17% do. 51% do. 
Cement : sae wee TH do. 23% do. 
Butter.. Ae _ ++. 88% do. 62% do. 
Milk, dried ds ane 12 87% do. 52% do. 
Fish, fresh 3 vee 8% do. 20% do. 
Fertilisers, manufactured oo 17% do. 25% do. 
Decreases : 
Milk, condensed ane ... 6% in quantity, 2% in total value 
Clothing _ aoe 9%” do. 
Paper and paper board a8 ve 15% do. 11% do. 
Rubber tyres and tubes ... wee 84% do. 15% do. 
Lumber—sawn, conifer ... vee 46% do. 46% do. 


In addition— 
Meat, fresh decreased 7% in quantity but increased 13% in value 
Rice ... ses 4% do. do. 50% _ do. 
Motor cars ott 8% do. do. 3% do. 
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The interpretation of the preceding table and of all the trade 
figures is, however, complicated by the transactions of the oil 
companies. In 1952 some 50 per cent. (by value) of the crude oil 
was imported on behalf of non-resident oil companies and 25 per 
cent. of the refined petroleum products were exported on account 
of the same companies. In addition, in the process of dollar 
allocations within the sterling area all the oil companies resident in 
Trinidad and Tobago receive their allocations separately as United 
Kingdom companies. 


An attempt has been made to remove from the 1952 trade figures 
the effects of the transactions of non-resident companies. These 
adjusted figures are shown in the last column of the table. The 
results of the adjustments, it can be seen, have been to increase the 
trading deficits with the sterling area and with the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and to reduce the deficits with Other American Account 
Countries (chiefly Colombia and Venezuela) and reduce the 
surpluses with all other areas. The trading deficit with Other 
American Account Countries of $36.4 million remaining after this 
adjustment results almost entirely from the importation by resident 
companies of crude oil for refining and re-export: it may perhaps 
be disregarded in any attempt to arrive at the U.S. /Canadian 
dollar balance of the trade of the territory. 


The figure of $25.2 million shown in the last column as the 
trading deficit with the U.S.A. and Canada is nearer to the true 
North American dollar deficit, but this figure takes account of 
imports of machinery and materials by the oil companies which 
are not charged to the dollar allocations of Trinidad and Tobago. 
The total value of such imports cannot be readily ascertained from 
the import statistics. The imports of oil mining machinery and 
barytes, however, amounted together to some $4 million; if a 
figure of $5 million is accepted as the total, and is deducted from 
the $25.2 million adverse balance the resulting figure of $20 million 
probably represents the true trading deficit with U.S. and Canadian 
dollar areas. 


Further detailed analysis of the oil movements are, however, 
needed before these tentative adjustments of trade balances with 
the various currency areas can be accepted as firm figures. 
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The following table shows the percentages of the total imports 
supplied by the five largest sources during 1952 with comparative 
data for 1949, 1950 and 1951. 


Source of Imports | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


% % % % 





United Kingdom ... wa 872] 404] 385] 3622 
Venezuela ae on ae 14.0 20.1 25.6 27.6 
Canada ... ass vee aes 12.1 8.5 8.6 10.0 
United States of America... wis 15.8 8.0 8.3 8.4 
Netherlands and possessions ons 1.3 2.5 2.5 2.7 
All other countries bat nee 19.6 20.5 19.5 16.1 

All imports ee ---| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





The percentages supplied to the five best customers during 
1952 with corresponding figures for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are given 
below. 





Destination of Exports 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 — 
United Kingdom ... sh oes ger os 
Brazil ... vee ore aaa 8.9 12.8 12.7 12.2 
Canada one as aes 11.6 11.5 7.9 6.1 
Netherlands and possessions eas 6.0 5.4 5.0 4.0 
France and possessions aes ee 3.2 2.2 2.1 3.7 
All other countries ore wes 25.0 26.9 28.3 27.0 
Ships’ stores and bunkers oe 15.2 15.4 16.3 17.5 


All Exports vee «| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Chapter6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 
The allocation of land in the Colony is estimated as follows :— 


Non-Agricultural Areas 7 : ‘ Acres 
Swamp and inland water «» 26,300 
Residential, industrial, roads, railways, buildings, &e. 95,700 
Forests 
State A iss bat a -.. 552,250 
Private --- 26,000 
Abandoned tree crops, bush, secondary growth --- 127,000 827,250 
Agricultural Areas 
Area in cultivation Moree: Bers bee --- 310,000 
Pastures = -- 15,000 
Semi-derelict crops and shifting cultivation - see 115,000 440,000 
Total area of Trinidad and Tobegs ae eee 1,267,250 
of which Crown lands Si aes -.- 645,615 


About 120,000 acres are under cocoa, 90,000 acres under sugar- 
cane, 40,000 under coconuts, 13,000 under citrus and 40,000 under 
vegetables, pulses, rice, root crops and fruit. 

The sale of Crown lands was discontinued in 1941 under the 
Land Grants (Temporary Provisions) Regulations, 1941, and 
leases are now granted with covenants designed to assure full and 
proper development of the land. Leases for agricultural purposes 
are granted for 25 years with an option to renew for a further 25 
years. Provision is also made for compensating the lessee for 
unexhausted improvements and for penalties for dilapidation of 
Government-owned buildings. 

For purposes of soil conservation, it is the established policy of 
the Government to restrict the burning of lands; to retain Crown 
lands on steep slopes for forestry development; and to acquire 
steep slopes in certain areas where erosion is likely to be serious. 
In the sugar belt, sugar companies practise contour ploughing and 
planting of sugar-cane. This practice is also being applied to other 
crops. Techniques of soil conversation are being investigated to 
determine those best suited to local conditions. 

Laws exist for compulsory acquisition of private lands for 
public purposes and for reafforestation where this is deemed 
desirable. Licences are required before lands can ‘be burnt, but 
no natural resources or specific soil conservation legislation exists. 
Government is advised on soil conservation by a sub-committee 
of the Lands Advisory Committee. 
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AGRICULTURE 
From the marketing aspect, the main products of agriculture 
in Trinidad and Tobago can be grouped as follows :— 
Principally for Export—Sugar, cocoa, coffee. 
Partly for Export and partly iss Home Market—Citrus, 
coconuts and copra. 


Principally for Home Market—Ground provisions, bananas, 
fresh vegetables, rice, maize, meat and poultry, eggs, 
fresh milk. 


Production for home consumption is being stimulated by the imple- 
mentation of various measures recommended in 1951 by the 
Colony’s Local Food Production Committee in Council Paper 
No. 46 of 195! for improving the quantity and quality of local food 
supplies. 

The export values of the principal agricultural crops for 1952 
compared with 1951 were as follows :— 

Value of Exports f.o.b. 
$ B.W.I. millions 


1951 1952 

Sugar isd eee ww. 175 19.4 
Cocoa beans... eee .. 11.6 8.2 
Coffee beans... eae - Lol 1.5 
Citrus (fresh fruit and juices) 1.5 1.4 
Copra and copra products a 8 2.7 
Totals ... . 32.5 33.2 


The totals for the two years were thus broadly equal. In 1952 
cocoa was substantially down in value (due to a short crop), but 
this reduction was offset by increase in values for sugar (due to 
higher prices under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement) and for 
copra and copra products (due to a bumper crop coinciding with 
favourable price arrangements negotiated under the B.W.I. Oils 
and Fats Agreement). Accurate data are not available for quan- 
tities and prices of agricultural products supplied to the home 
market, but a rough calculation suggests that they reached a total 
in the order of $B.W.I. 40 million in 1952. Adding estimates for the 
value of local fish and timber, in round figures the value of the 
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output of agriculture in Trinidad and Tobago in 1952 may be set 
in the region of $BWI. 75 million. As a generalisation—and so 
long as there is no break in present agricultural prices—it is 
probably not much wide of the mark to regard petroleum and 
agriculture as equal pillars of the economy of Trinidad and Tobago. 


CROPS 


Sugar-cane, the principal crop, occupies about 90,000 acres. 
Yields per acre are extremely variable and range from about 5-15 
tons per acre in the case of cane farmers’ holdings to about 27.88 
tons per acre in the case of sugar estates. Estates and farmers pro- 
duced 966,363 tons and 255,081 tons of canes respectively in the 
calendar year 1952. This was a somewhat smaller crop than in 1951 
and was probably due to drier weather conditions, the precipitation 
in 1952 being 28 inches less than in 1951. The canes of both estates 
and farmers were milled by 7 sugar factories which produced a 
total output of 137,358 tons of sugar—about 3,000 tons short of 
of the 1951 figure. 23,000 tons were retained for local consumption, 
the remainder being exported principally to the United Kingdom 
and Canada under the direction of the Ministry of Food. Marketing 
arrangements for sugar retained for local consumption were 
handled by factory managements or their agents. For exported 
sugar, shipping arrangements were handled by the Sugar 
Manufacturers Association (a body representative of all estate 
owners) and price negotiations by the B.W.I. Sugar Association. 
The price obtained for exported sugar in 1952 was $184.80 per ton 
and the average for locally consumed sugar was $171.46. The final 
price paid to cane farmers was $10.86 per ton of cane, as compared 
with $7.99 per ton in 1951. 


Cacao occupies about 120,000 acres. Yields per acre range from 
200-300 Ib. from the less productive trees to 1,200-1,500 Ib. 
from the highly productive clones. Production is organised 
by individuals and plantations, Almost all producers are equipped 
to carry out initial processing in the form of fermentation and 
drying of beans. Some producers also grade their cocoa. The 
bulk of the crop is handled through a system of licensed dealers 
who operate in the City and rural areas. Producers make’ use of 
the services offered by dealers in their district or market their 
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cocoa in the City. Dealers operating in rural areas send in their 
consignments to large dealers in the City who are also exporters. 
The beans are usually graded at the time of sale into three recog- 
nised grades (Plantation, the top grade; Estates; and Ordinary), 
depending mainly on the degree of efficiency of preparation. Each 
exporter is allowed to find his own market abroad but the financial 
returns are regulated to the extent that exporters are allowed no 
more than reasonable expenses and a fixed margin of profit. The 
balance is funded by Government and distributed to producers on 
a pro rata basis at bi-annual intervals. A portion of the crop is 
handled by a Cocoa Planters’ Association which is a quasi- 
co-operative body dealing mainly in Plantation grade of cocoa. 
The amount of cocoa exported in the calendar year 1952 was 
127,780 cwt. Producers received $39.60 per fanega. 


Citrus occupies about 12,000 acres. Yields per acre are difficult 
to assess but are estimated to be in the region of 14,000 Ib. 
for oranges and 25,000 Ib. for grapefruit. Production is organised 
by individuals and plantations. Grapefruit and oranges are 
converted to juice at a factory owned by the Co-operative Citrus 
Growers’ Association. In the crop year December, 1951-November, 
1952, the citrus processing shed received 19,830,870 lb. of grape- 
fruit and 2,380,700 Ib. of oranges. The portion of the crop locally 
consumed as fresh fruit is purchased direct from producers by 
market vendors but the bulk of the crop is handled co-operatively 
by the Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association which is fully 
equipped for grading and packing fresh fruit and canning rejects. 
The Association markets its products mainly in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. The price obtained by the producer was $1.80 per 
crate for grapefruit and $2.95 per crate for budded oranges. 


Coconuts cover approximately 40,000 acres, Average yields are 
in the region of 1,200 Ib. of copra per acre. Production is mainly 
in the hands of plantations. The bulk of the crop is handled co- 
operatively through the Coconut Growers’ Association which 
operates an up-to-date processing plant. The rest of the crop is 
handled through a system of licensed dealers and is despatched to 
a factory for processing. The greater portion of the processed 
products from these two factories is distributed through regular 
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wholesale and retail channels for consumption locally. In accord- 
ance with an Oils and Fats Agreement with other British West 
Indian territories, surpluses of both copra and copra products are 
first offered within the territories covered by the agreement at 
Prices fixed at conferences held from time to time. Exports of 
coconuts and coconut derivatives in the calendar year 1952 were: — 
coconut oil, unrefined 3,570,693 lb.; coconut oil, refined 
1,568,368 1b.; coir fibre 269,620 lb.; margarine, animal, vegetable 
or mixed, 226,379 Ib.; lard substitute 182,969 lb.; copra 56,044 Ib. 
The price obtained by the producer was $30.00 per 1,000 nuts. 


Rice is grown on about 20,000 acres and the total output per 
year is of the order of 12,000 Ib. A similar quantity is imported 
annually. Paddy is grown chiefly by the East Indian peasant, who 
stores it in his home and gradually mills it into rice, primarily for 
domestic consumption, Any surplus left is sold at the highest price 
obtainable. The main crop is grown during the wet season of each 
year between the months of June and December. The bulk 
consists of swamp paddy which is cultivated in low lying 
lagoons. A small amount of low-yielding hill paddy is grown upon 
the higher lands, usually in mixed cultivations with other crops. 
There are about 297 small mills scattered throughout the country- 
side. Each unit consists of an enclosed shed with a small diesel 
engine attached to a huller and mills paddy into white rice in one 
operation. Only one mill buys local paddy and converts it into 
the more nutritious parboiled rice. 


Coffee is a licensable produce and is handled through the same 
channels as cocoa. Domestic requirements are met through 
organised retail channels as well as through small dealers who 
process the beans with equipment varying from the primitive to 
the modern. The larger dealers in the City are also exporters and 
are allowed to find their own markets, The price obtained by pro- 
ducers in 1952 was 68 cents per lb. for Robusta coffee and 74 
cents per lb. for Arabica. 


Tonca bean is also a licensable produce and is handled as the 
sthers. The price obtained by the producer was 60 cents per Ib. 
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Root Crops, Vegetables, Peas and Beans, and Maize are 
produced in insufficient quantities to permit of an export trade. 
The bulk of them are handled by vendors who buy in wholesale lots 
from producers at the farm and offer them for sale at markets 
throughout the Colony. Guaranteed prices are offered by Govern- 
ment for pigeon peas, black-eyed peas, soya beans, corn, Lisbon 
yams, sweet potatoes, tannias, eddoes, adlay, sesame, plantains 
and bananas. The guarantee is honoured through the Marketing 
Board, a statutory body established by Government to facilitate 
the export trade in bananas which are purchased at established 
a series of depots in or near the main centres of production where 
producers may sell their crops. The produce is transported from 
these depots to the main’ centres of consumption where it is offered 
for sale at prices slightly above prices paid. The Board also handles 
the export trade in bananas which are purchased at established 
centres in the main areas of production. It also maintains a retail 
section with a small cold store in the City where good vegetables 
are bought from producers and offered for sale to public institutions 
as well as to the general public. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Minister of Agriculture and Lands is responsible for the 
direction of policy with respect to agriculture, animal husbandry, 
fisheries and forestry. The first three of these subjects are dealt 
with by the Department of Agriculture and the fourth by the 
Forest Department. The staff of the Department of Agriculture 
consists of 41 senior and 138 junior technical officers, and their 
functions include agricultural research, extension services and the 
propagation of economic crops and livestock for distribution. 


The main lines of agricultural policy are as follows: — 


(a) to prevent the exploitation of the soil and to endeavour 
to improve its productivity under agricultural 
management; 


(6) to encourage the production of local food crops bearing 
in mind the importance of nutritionally desirable foods 
both for man and livestock; 
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(c) to supply improved planting materials and to advise 
upon methods of production; 

(d) to encourage maintenance of livestock, in increased 
numbers and of improved productive capacity, in the 
interest of improved nutrition of the people and soil 
fertility, and to conduct investigations towards these 
ends; 

(e) to aid the established sugar-cane, coconut, cacao and 
citrus industries by assistance in the supply of improved 
planting material and technical advice based on the 
results of field experiments; 

(f) to prosecute investigations designed to expand the range 
and improve the quality of economic crops both for 
export and local consumption by field trials of 
indigenous and imported species; 

(g) to encourage a healthy outlook on agriculture as a mode 
of life by the expansion of vocational education in agri- 
culture and the creation of an informed extension 
service; 

(h) to facilitate settlement on the land under secure tenure; 

(1) to stimulate co-operation among agriculturists with the 
object of. co-operative marketing and to provide a 
channel for the granting of financial assistance to pro- 
ductive enterprises. 


RESEARCH 


Further trials with rice have confirmed that no economic 
responses to fertilizer can’ be expected where average yields are in 
the region of 2,500 lb. per acre and over. Work is continuing on 
the collection and classification of local varieties of rice. The testing 
of pure line stocks will shortly be undertaken. Under a new Rice 
Production Scheme an area of 125 acres at the Central Experiment 
Station is being brought into cultivation for the production of pure 
line seed which will be distributed to growers on an exchange basis. 

Investigations in connection with Red Ring Disease (Aphelen- 
choides cocophilus) have shown that the disease is spread by the 
coconut weevil (Rhynchophorus palmarum), which burrows in the 
debris of larval tunnels made in diseased tissue. Control can be 
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effected by cutting up the trunks and petioles of diseased palms 
and ensuring their complete destruction by fire. The disease does 
not normally spread via the soil. 

Investigations into Seedling Lime Disease are continuing. 
Although the cause remains obscure, grafting and budding experi- 
ments indicate that the disease is not due to a virus. A species of 
Fusarium has been isolated from diseased tissue but inoculation 
experiments have so far given negative results. 


Weed Control : 


Chemical weed control with 2-4-D as a pre-emergence spray is 
now standard practice on most of the sugar estates. Preliminary 
trials on the control of Blackstick (Pachystachys coccinea) in cacao 
with various 2-4-D formulations have given encouraging results. 


Control of Pest and Diseases : 


The campaign against Witches Broom disease of Cacao in Tobago 
was continued. There was a good response from many proprietors 
and compulsory action under the Plant Protection Ordinance 
was seldom necessary. There has been no further spread of the 
disease and the results of routine cutting out, pruning and 
sanitation are now becoming evident. Routine inspection for 
cacao virus in the North-West of Trinidad is still being carried out. 
Control of Froghopper, the most serious pest of sugar-cane, was 
carried out effectively on all estates by dusting with Agrocide. 


LAND SETTLEMENTS 


Existing land settlements occupy 2,733 acres. The total number 
of holdings is 1,803. Eight new settlements and extensions are 
planned to accommodate 360 families. A grant of $500,000.00 has 
been provided from Colonial Development and Welfare funds to 
carry out the major part of this new project. 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 


Drainage and irrigation works are being carried out at 
Plum Mitan, Fishing Pond, Caroni Savannah and the Central 
Experiment Station with the object of increasing the area available 
for rice cultivation. The Colony is now producing about one-half 
of its present rice requirements. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

The Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture pro- 
vides the following services :— general advice to the public on 
agriculture; inspection visits to school gardens for) advice and 
judging in connection with the annual competitions; supervision 
of over 10,000 acres of food gardens; inspection of Crown Lands 
and interviews with applicants requesting leases for agricultural 
purposes; assistance and support to agricultural organizations, 
agricultural exhibitions and livestock shows; supervision of dis- 
trict breeding units; supervision and management of district 
demonstration stations; destruction of Parasol ant nests on Crown 
Lands; and a plant protection service. In addition, it collects data 
for crop surveys and other information from the districts required 
by the Agricultural Department. 

District demonstration stations are maintained at Sangre Grande, 
Rio Claro and Penal in Trinidad and Louis d’Or in Tobago. The 
objects of these stations are :— 

(a) to ascertain a suitable system of mixed farming for 
application to peasant agriculture; 

(b) to demonstrate methods of crop production and live- 
stock management which the peasant can copy; 

(c) to be a centre for the distribution of seed, planting 
material and stock; 

(d) to be the local headquarters of the Agricultural 
Department, 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
The Agricultural Credit Bank provides loans to agricultural 
credit societies and individuals engaged in agriculture. As a result 
of the recommendations of the Local Food Production Committee, 
the loan capital of the Bank was increased during the year from 
$2,450,000 to $3,150,000. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

The estimated livestock population of the Colony at the end of 
1952 was as follows: cattle 37,900; water buffaloes 3,200; 
goats 32,000; sheep 4,000; swine 34,000; horses 2,200; mules 2,800; 
donkeys 6,000; and poultry 600,000. Goats, sheep and swine are 
kept mainly by peasants; horses, by sugar estates and peasants; 
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donkeys, almost entirely by peasants; water buffaloes, mainly by 
sugar estates; and cattle by peasants, estates, dairies and Govern- 
ment stock farms. 


Production in 1952 (affected somewhat by outbreaks of paralytic 
rabies, newcastle disease, fowl cholera and swine fever) was 
estimated to be as follows: beef and veal 1,217 short tons; 
pork 677 short tons; poultry (all kinds) 4,000; eggs (fresh) 
15,000,000; milk (mostly cows’) 1,565,120 gallons; and hides 
98,750 Ib. Production is organised almost exclusively by 
individual owners rather than large companies. There is however 
a large poultry farm which sells eggs, broilers and day-old chicks 
and a few dairies which process fresh milk for delivery. Pasteurisa- 
tion, cooling and bottling of milk is carried out at five private 
centres producing a total of 650 gallons daily and at two Govern- 
ment institutions which have a total output of 300 gallons per day. 
Producers received $0.90-1.08 per gallon for milk; 40-50 cents 
per Ib. for beef and pork carcase; 5-6 cents per Ib. for wet and 
salted hides; and 10-12 cents per Ib. for dried and salted hides. 


The Veterinary Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
consists of a Deputy Director of Agriculture (Animal Husbandry), 
6 veterinary officers and 7 stock inspectors. Applied investigation 
is carried out on problems such as mineral deficiencies, rabies 
vaccination, poultry diseases, nutritional studies (e.g., pasture and 
fodder crops) and the feeding value of antibiotics under local 
conditions. General breed improvement is fostered by the 
provision of approved breeding sires and the sale of selected 
breeding stock. Demonstration stations are also used to good 
advantage. Free vaccination is provided against Rabies, a 
destruction campaign is carried out against the vampire bat 
(Desmodus rufus), the recognised vector of the virus of Paralytic 
Rabies, and only a nominal charge is made for vaccination against 
Swine Fever. 


In the course of 1952, additional breeding units were established; 
more breeding stock was purchased from overseas; new centres 
were opened for the sale of stockfeed; veterinary services were 
provided at cost in remote rural areas; and various other measures 
recommended by the Local Food Production Committee for 
improving the Colony’s livestock were carried into effect. Protective 
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vaccination and diagnostic tests were continued as a means of 
controlling communicable diseases, and the two Government stock 
farms continued to provide improved breeding material through 
sales and stud services, 


FORESTRY 
Forestry in Trinidad and Tobago is primarily a public service 
carried out almost entirely by a Government forest department. 
Important forestry developments in 1952 included the completion 
of the survey and demarcation of 145,034 acres of new forest 
reserves; the expansion of the teak planting programme from 
472 acres in 1951 to 556 acres in 1952; the steady increase in the © 
number and popularity of bandmills; the development of exports 
of mora to Australia; and the establishment of a creosoting plant 
for the impregnation of teak thinnings. Visits paid to the Colony 
during the year by a United Kingdom Mission and Mr. F. S. 
Collier, c.B.E., Forestry Adviser to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, were greatly welcomed by the Forest Department. 


The total estimated area of forest land at 3ist December, 1951 
was 643,921 acres of which Crown forests occupied 617,921 acres 
and private forests 26,000 acres, The area of exploitable forest was 
479,743 acres. 


The main points of forest policy are as follows : (a) that enough 
Government-owned forest should be permanently kept in the right 
places to ensure to the community indirect benefits such as the 
maintenance of suitable climatic conditions for agricultural crops, 
the preservation of water supplies and the prevention of erosion 
and flooding; and direct benefits in the form of forest produce, 
viz : timber, firewood, charcoal, palm leaves, &c.; (b) that these 
forests should be worked in such a way that they will provide a 
permanent supply of timber and other forest produce; (c) that in 
selected areas, the forests should be improved with a view to 
making the Colony self-sufficient in its timber supplies; (d) that the 
most economical use of produce from the local forests, as well as 
that of imported timber, should be encouraged; (e) that organized 
research should be carried out in all branches of tropical forestry; 
(f) that the subordinate forest staff should be given education and 
training to fit them for their work; (g) that the general public 
should be made aware of the benefits and the value of scientific 
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forestry; (#) that the forestry operations of private individuals 
should be encouraged and assisted; (i) that the Forest Department 
should co-operate with all interested bodies in seeing that the land 
of the Colony is used to the best advantage. 


As a result of advice given by the Forestry Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the course of his visit to the 
Colony during the year, a clear plan was evolved for carrying out 
item (6b) of the policy outlined above. Existing forests will be 
divided on the basis of their soils as either teak or mixed hardwood 
and the annual rate of cutting will be fixed in relation to the number 
of years it takes either teak or the fastest growing commercial 
hardwoods to reach timber size. As teak grows to timber size in 
about 80 years, the annual rate of cutting in teak forests will be 
limited to 1/60th-1/80th of the total area of teak soils. In the 
case of mixed hardwood forests, the annual cutting will be limited 
to 1/25th-1/35th of the total acreage of sandy soils. With the 
execution of this policy and the application of regeneration measures 
throughout the forests, it is hoped to ensure a steady supply of 
wood to sawmills in perpetuity. 


The timber industry is run by small business concerns. There are 
66 licensed sawmills of which 57 employ circular saws and 9 use 
bandsaws with a width of 43-6 inches. The sawmills draw their 
supplies from Crown forests mainly but considerable amounts of 
Cedar (Cedrela mexicana), Cypre (Cordia alliodora) and Mohagany 
(Swietenia macrophylla) come from cocoa plantations and avenues 
on private estates. The trees are bought by logging contractors and 
paid for by the cubic foot or by the tree. The logs are extracted by 
bulls or light.tractors after being roughly squared, and are sold to 
the sawmill owners at roadside. Some sawmill owners do their own 


logging. 


The sawmills do not keep stocks of timber for seasoning and 
much of their revenue comes from ‘‘custom sawing’’. Little locally 
cut lumber is exported. About 300,000 board feet of Cedar are sent 
annually to Barbados and other islands of the West Indies for use 
in furniture. Railway sleepers and cross arms for transmission poles 
have been cut from Mora (Mora excelsa), and exported to 
Australia on a small scale. The local market has priority over 
exports. 
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The output of the timber industry in 1952 was as follows: — 














Quantity 
of wood or Number 


minor of 
produce | Value of | persons 
Particulars of (home outturn em- 
Industry grown or | exmill | ployed Remarks 


imported) | or factory | during 
consumed | in dollars |the year 
during the (man- 
year in days) 
cu. ft. 










SawMILLs 
Circular sawmills 1,590,800 | 1,107,980 | 109,673 |Figures supplied by 
(57)+ Sawmills and 


Match Factory 











Band sawmills (9) ... 
All sawmills (66) 


329,950 | 270,660 
.| 1,920,750 | 1,378,640 


22,306 
131,979 
53,500 











Matcx Factory 95,850 |(Not 


available) 


-| 2,016,600 


Average timber prices in 1952 for the more important species 
were as follows :— 


Roadside (logs) 













Sawmill (lumber) 





45 cents per bd. 






Balata $2.00 per cu. ft. . ft. 
Cypre $1.20-1.50 do. $0.32-0.34. do. 
Cedar $0.80-1.00 do. $0.28-0.30 do. 
Crappo $0.70-0.75 do. $0.18-0.22 do. 
Tapana $0.70-0.80 do. $0.20—0.22 do. 
Olivier $0.60—-0.70 do. $0.18—0.20 do. 
Mora ... $0.70-0.75 do. $0.18—0.20 do. 
Mahoe Be $0.35-0.40 do. $0.12-0.16 do. 
Other 3rd class $0.32-0.35 $0.10—0.12 do. 
Cordwood : ; 

Mixed hardwood $6.00-7.00 per cord 

Mangrove $8.00-9.00 do. 
Charcoal $1.20-1.50 per bag of 


five 4-gallon tins 





+ One sawmill operated a circular saw as well as a bandmill. 
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A list of chief timbers cut and used from Crown forests in 1952 
is given below :— 





























Local Name Botanical Name No. of | Volume in| Royalty 
trees cu. ft. $ 


Mora 











Crappo 414,100 38,720 
Mahoe ... 163,600 6,540 
Cajuca 145,000 5,160 
Hog Plum 109,200 1,920 
Sandbox 83,100 3,350 
Olivier 76,400 7,360 
Toporite be 71,200 2,770 
Wild chataigne | 61,000 1,180 
Guatecare 56,900 6,330 
Laurier 53,200 4,800 
Balata ....|Manilkara bidentata . wok 7179 50,900 9,960 
Cedar ...|Cedrela mexicana oe 949 50,100 8,870 
Blackheart ..|Clathrotropis brachypetala 1,849 49,800 990 
Purpleheart ...|Peltogyne porphyrocardia ... 706 37,000 1,360 
Tapana . |Hieronyma caribaea A 635 30,200 3,740 
Galba ..|\Calophyllum lucidum dae 290 27,600 2,690 
Jiggerwood _...|Bravaisia interrigima eu 794 24,800 940 
Jereton ...|Didymoponax morototoni ...| 1,023 24,600 920 
Yellow mangue |Symphonia globulifera... 465 22,200 740 
Pois doux ..nga spp. wae wee 622 22,200 490 
Sardine ..|\Laetia procera ... San 395 17,200 660 
Serrette ..|Byrsonima spicata ae 591 16,900 730 
Bois mulatre ...|Pentaclethra macroloba ... 951 15,000 350 
Bloodwood ..|Pterocarpus spp. Pee 233 14,400 250 
Bosoo ....Fagara trinitensis wae 384 14,300 560 
Roble ....Platymiscium trinitatis ... 171 14,000 2,320 
Balsam ...|Copaifera officinalis se 117 12,900 2,000 
Angelin ....Andira inermis “ey 232 12,800 1,130 
Silk Cotton ...|Ceiba pentandra er 52 12,100 950 


The yield from the Teak plantations, in thinnings, was : 
Roundwood 61,870 cu. ft. with a royalty value of $10,820; 
Splitwood 17,760 cu. ft. with a royalty value of $1,220; 
Firewood 21,504 cu. ft. with a royalty value of 60 cents. 


The volumes given above represent recorded volumes of timber, 
round (in Hoppus Cubic feet) and fashioned, leaving the forest. 


The Forest Department forms part of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands and is administered by a Conservator of Forests. The 
staff of the Department consists of 5 fully qualified forest officers 
(one of whom is in charge of research), 5 locally trained forest 
supervisors, 6 foresters, 27 forest rangers and 25 forest guards, and 
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is distributed between headquarters and the two territorial divisions 
into which the Colony is divided for forestry purposes. Each divi- 
sion is under the charge of a fully qualified forest officer who is 
responsible for its administration along the lines laid down by the 
Conservator. In matters of protection, silviculture, administration 
and the sale of forest produce, the divisional officers are assisted by 
forest supervisors and foresters. Forest rangers, assisted where 
necessary by forest guards, are responsible for the protection and 
management of the forests within the twenty-odd ranges into which 
large forests are divided or small forests grouped. 


A Survey Branch consisting of a qualified surveyor, an assistant 
surveyor and a draughtsman is responsible for the survey of 
external boundaries of new forest reserves, the demarcation of 
regeneration blocks and the revision of maps showing the internal 
topography of forest reserves. 


A game department with ten full time game wardens assists the 
Conservator, who is also the chief game warden, in controlling the 
slaughter of birds and animals in the breeding season. 


FISHERIES 
Fishing is carried on mainly along the coasts of the Colony and in 
swampy areas at the estuaries of rivers. The principal food fish are 
tassard (kingfish), carite (Spanish mackerel), couvalli, bonito, red 
and other snappers, grouper, salmon (weakfish), anchovy (blue 
fish), paoua (white angelfish), sharks and thread herring. 


About 2,631 fishermen and 1,809 fishing craft were engaged in 
fishing in 1952, The principal items of fishing gear in use were : 
beach haul seines 243; drift or gill nets 81; surrounding seines 211; 
cast nets 334; other types of seines 98; fish pots 2,814; and outboard 
engines 400. The total catch was in the region of 10,000,000 Ib. 


The industry is financed almost entirely by private enterprise. 
Boats and gear are owned by small traders and fish dealers, some 
owners operating as many as fifteen boats. The fishermen them- 
selves own few boats and are largely employed on a share basis. 
All catches are consumed locally. Fish dealers, of whom there are 
about 50, purchase the catches from fishermen at prices ranging 
from 6 to 24 cents per Ib. and transport the fish, mainly by motor 
vehicles, to rural and urban centres where they are sold to some 
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400 vendors operating for the most part in Government and muni- 
cipal markets. The price paid by consumers ranges from 20 to 
60 cents per lb. for fish and from 40 cents to $1.50 per Ib. for 
shrimps, according to the class of fish and seasonal fluctuations in 
supply. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains a special Fisheries 
Division to assist the fishing industry in solving marketing prob- 
lems, securing gear, adopting new methods of capture, undertaking 
improvements to beaches and conducting surveys. The staff of the 
Division consists of a Fishery Officer, a Fish Culturist, three 
Fishery Officers and a clerical assistant. 

Initial experiments in the farming in ponds of Tilapia fingerlings 
and the combined culture of fish and rice were undertaken by the 
Division in 1952. The Division also established two fishing centres 
in south Trinidad and was engaged in the construction of a 
third in the north at the end of the year. Experiments with fishing 
gear were also carried out with the co-operation of a fishing trawler 
engaged in fishing in the waters of the Colony. Statutory provision 
was made during the year for the establishment and registration of 
fishing co-operatives and the Agricultural Credit Bank Ordinance 
was amended to enable loans to be made to these organizations. 


MINING 

As a result of Crown grants made from time to time about 558,400 
acres of the total area of the Colony have been alienated from the 
Crown and both the surface and mineral rights in this area are now 
vested in private ownership. In Crown grants, gold, silver, and 
precious stones have always been reserved to the Crown and crude 
oil has been so reserved since 16th January, 1902. Mining rights 
and other minerals pass to the grantee. 

No mining leases for metalliferous ores have been issued. 

The leasing of Crown oil rights and the assessment of royalty is 
governed by the provisions of the Land (Oil Mining) Regulations, 
1934, and the Submarine (Oil Mining) Regulations, 1945. Oil 
Exploration Licences for a period of two years and Oil Mining 
Leases for a period of thirty years are issued by Government in 
respect of crude oil and natural gas. One mining lease for natural 
asphalt has been issued. Royalty paid to the Crown on crude oil is 
at the rate of 10 per cent. of the agreed open market value. Royalty 


AZ 
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New Fluid Catalytic Cracking Plant at the Oil Refinery 
at Pointe-a-Pierre, Trinidad. 
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paid to owners of private oil rights is generally calculated on the 
same basis. 

Twenty-five drilling rigs were maintained during the year, nine- 
teen on exploitation of existing fields, and six on outside explora- 
tion. Production has been maintained at the same level as that 
of the past few years. No new oil pools of economic importance 
have so far been discovered. 

The following are details of production* for the 3-year period 
1950-1952 :— 





CruvE Om Laxe ASPHALT AND. 
Propucts ExPportTeD 
YEAR |_—————--_____ 
Production Value in 
Barrels | B.W.I. $ 
1950 nee ...| 20,632,000 | 76,132,000 70,092 2,500,000 
1951 es ..-| 20,843,000 79,828,000 85,068 4,100, 
1952 me ...| 21,257,000 | 76,525,000 128,264 5,600,000 


The following eleven companies operate for oil :— 

Antilles Petroleum Company (Trinidad) Limited; Apex 
(Trinidad) Oilfields Limited; Dominion Oil Limited; Kern 
Trinidad Oilfields Limited; Premier Consolidated Oilfields 
Limited; Siparia Trinidad Oilfields Limited; Trinidad Central 
Oilfields Limited; Trinidad Leaseholds Limited; Trinidad 
Northern Areas Limited; Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company Limited; and United British Oilfields of Trinidad 
Limited. 


Oil refineries are maintained by :— 

Brighton Terminal Limited; Trinidad Leaseholds Limited, 
and United British Oilfields of Trinidad Limited. 

The only products of local crude oil marketed in the West Indies 
are kerosene and motor gasoline. 

The Petroleum Department is responsible for governmental 
activities relating to geological surveys and the supervision of oil- 
fields. The technical staff consists of three Petroleum Technologists 
and a Petroleum Inspector. A Geologist was formerly employed to 





‘*Nearly all the crude oil produced in the Colony is refined locally. 
Small quantities have been exported to Canada. Refined pitch is almost 
wholly exported. 
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investigate and report on the Island’s water supply and to compile 
a geological map. The annual cost of operating the Department is 
about $50,000. The Department maintains two offices. The Head 
Office in Port-of-Spain is concerned with administering ordinances 
and regulations relating to the petroleum and asphalt industries, 
the issue of exploration licences and mining leases, the assessment 
and collection of royalties and the compilation of statistics. The 
Sub-Office in San Fernando handles technical matters, applications 
to drill wells, casing and cementation programmes, water intru- 
sion, well repairs, conservation measures, production statistics and 
safety measures on oilfields. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
_Excluding the processes of conversion of sugar-cane to raw sugar, 
citrus to juices and copra to soap and edible products, the picture 
of manufacturing industries in Trinidad at the close of 1952 can be 
shown as follows :— 


Larger Firms: In production : Asphalt, beer, bricks, cigarettes, 
cotton textiles, glass bottles, matches, rum, wooden boxes. In 
preparation: Asbestos cement products, barytes, cement (Portland 
BSS), industrial chemicals, paints. 


Smaller Firms : In production : Aerated waters, artificial teeth, 
biscuits, brushes and brooms, buttons, carbon dioxide, cartons, 
concrete products, confectionery and chocolate powder, electro- 
plating, essential oils, flavouring essences, furniture, hosiery, ice, 
jams and preserves, metal spraying, moulded rubber goods, 
oxygen and acetylene, pharmaceuticals, plastics, sawmilling, shirt- 
making and garments, stockfeeds, time recorders, tailoring, toys. 
In preparation : Adding machines, candles, dry ice, electrical 
supplies, polishes, pork products, processed milk, radio assembling, 
reinforcing rods, suitcases and trunks, soil pipes, typewriters, 
vitaminised foods. 

The above grouping of existing and projected industrial activities 
sets in proportion the relative importance so far achieved by 
manufacturing industry in Trinidad. The gross value of 1952 out- . 
put at ex-factory prices (and without any deduction for the cost of 
imported constituents) was roughly estimated at $BWI 15m. 
for the group of larger firms already in production. The value of 
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the total output of the smaller firms in production was probably the 
same, although for this group accurate data are lacking. Manu- 
facturing industry thus takes its place in the pattern of the Trinidad 
economy as an auxiliary sector of much less quantitative import- 
ance than petroleum or agriculture but showing signs of growth. 
In addition to the industries listed above, a significant contribu- 
tion is at present made to the economy of Trinidad by the civil 
engineering and building industries. The central and local govern- 
ment authorities are spending large sums annually on water, roads, 
schools, hospitals and harbours; the electricity commission and 
telephones company have expansion programmes; civil engineering 
and building expenditures by the oil companies and by agriculture 
are at present substantial; the building of new business premises is 
notable in Port-of-Spain, and house building on private account 
is fairly active. A rough estimate of the total turnover of the civil 
engineering and building industries in Trinidad in 1952 appears to 
be in the region of $BWI 30m. Mention may be made of service 
activities which Trinidad supplies directly to non-residents, of which 
the most important are services to shipping and ship-repairing, 
bauxite handling, services to the United States base, tourism and 
hotels and arbitrage on entrepot trade. The earnings of these 
activities appear to lie in the range of $BWI 10m. annually. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
A new Co-operative Societies Ordinance was enacted in 1952 by 
which the Department of Co-operatives was re-designated the 
Department of Co-operative Development and the title of Registrar 
of Co-operatives was changed to that of the Commissioner for Co- 
operative Development. The officers attached to the Department 
were given the title of Co-operative Officers. These changes were 
more in keeping with the function of the Department which is not 
only to register, but to promote and encourage the growth and 
development of co-operative societies of all types among the people 
of the Colony with a view to the improvement of their social and 
economic status. 
There were operating in the Colony as at 31st December, 1952, 
the following societies :— 
(i) 260 Agricultural Credit Societies with a total membership 
of 10,207. The amount loaned to these societies up to the 
end of the year was $1,218,160; 
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(ii) 28 Co-operative Societies of all kinds with a membership 
of 2,502 and assets over liabilities (exclusive of the 
societies (18) registered in 1952) amounting to $849,294; 


(ili) 140 Credit Unions with a membership of 10,225 and total 
assets amounting to $451,639. 


Under the new Ordinance 18 new co-operative societies were 
registered by the end of the year. These included consumers’ 
co-operatives, marketing co-operatives and coal-burners’ co-opera- 
tives. It also included fishing co-operatives from which a great deal 
is expected to accrue to the fishing industry of the Colony. 


With the introduction of the Local Food Production Campaign 
during 1952 it was found necessary to employ additional staff for 
the purpose of directing the efforts of the Agricultural Credit 
Societies towards greater food production. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


The responsibility for the direction of educational policy rests 
with the Minister of Education and Social Services subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Executive Council. The system, how- 
ever, is administered by a Director of Education who advises the 
Minister and who is in turn advised by an Education Board. 
Primary schools are controlled and conducted under what is known 
as the dual system, whereby Government, the churches and recog- 
nised bodies co-operate as partners. In assisted primary schools, 
which form approximately four-fifths of the total number, the 
teachers are employed by the several Boards of Management sub- 
ject to the Director’s approval, but their salaries and pensions are 
paid in full by Government, which also provides maintenance 
allowances for the upkeep of buildings and equipment, supplies 
building grants amounting to two-thirds of the cost and provides 
most of the furniture and books. One of the conditions of a grant 
is that the school must be open to all children without distinction 
of religion, nationality, or language. 
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Primary Education : 

The primary school system falls into two main categories, 
assisted denominational schools and Government schools. There 
are also several private schools which provide primary education 
for their pupils. The majority of the Assisted Primary and Inter- 
mediate Schools of which there are 259, are Roman Catholic, 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission and English Church. There are also 
a few Methodist, Moravian, Baptist, African Methodist Episcopal, 
Hindu and Moslem Assisted Schools. The age of admission to the 
primary schools is five years and of leaving fifteen years. Pupils 
may be retained on the roll of intermediate schools up to the age 
of eighteen years. 

Post-primary courses are provided in the top classes of primary 
and intermediate schools. Primary education is free and compulsory 
for all children between the ages of six and twelve resident within 
two miles of a Government or assisted school. 


Secondary Education : 

Secondary education is provided by Government and assisted 
secondary schools, as well as by private (non-assisted) secondary 
schools, These secondary schools charge $16 per term for tuition, 
but every year a large number of exhibitions are awarded by 
Government, certain assisted secondary schools, a few friendly 
societies, and a very few commercial houses, to pupils attending 
primary and intermediate schools as well as private schools, on 
the results of competitive examinations. A few of the private 
secondary schools also award free places. In 1952 Government 
awarded 134 such exhibitions to secondary schools. There were 
roughly half as many private exhibitions. 

The average age of entry is eleven years and of leaving nineteen 
years. Pupils are prepared for the Cambridge School Certificate and 
Higher School Certificate Examinations. On the results of the latter 
examination, five University Scholarships are awarded annually by 
Government. One of these is for girls. In December 1952, 2,058 
candidates sat for the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 
Of this number 1,029 were presented by Queen’s Royal College and 
affiliated schools, and 771 were successful. 915 candidates were 
presented from the other recognised schools, and 387 passed. The 
other 114 candidates were private candidates. 48 of these were 
successful. ; 
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One hundred and eighty-one candidates took the Higher School 
Certificate Examination and 131 passed. 


Technical Education : 


Technical education is provided and controlled by the Board of 
Industrial Training, a demi-official body in receipt of a Government 
subvention. 

The Board has been able to co-operate with the large oil com- 
panies where there has been built up a most comprehensive scheme 
of in-service training of apprentices. Each training department in 
the several companies has developed along different lines according 
to local conditions. In one the apprentices reside in a hostel and 
attend daily at an apprentice school where Arithmetic, English and 
other school subjects are taught along with trade subjects. At 
another training department a one-year pre-vocational course in a 
well equipped general workshop is provided and great care is taken 
in directing the apprentice into the trade for which he shows 
natural aptitude and general inclination. 


Training of Teachers : 


Training College courses for teachers have been made uniform 
and are now of two years’ duration. The qualification for admission 
is either a School Certificate, Grade II or the Teachers’ Provisional 
Certificate. Thus the two channels of entry into the teaching pro- 
fession are the pupil teacher system and the secondary schools. The 
revised salary scales are attracting well qualified candidates to the 
teaching profession. 


Expenditure : 


Estimated Government expenditure on education during the year 
was $5,969,154. Recurrent grants in aid were as follows :— 


Board of Industrial Training en ous $ 65,500 
Carnegie Free Library... at ms 17,701 
Public Library... “4 ie 75,766 
University College of the West Indies ae 128,880 
Woodbrook Youth Centre... be wi 2,800 


There are no local education authorities. 
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Numbers of Schools « 

At the close of the year there were 317 primary schools and 
8 intermediate schools in the Colony. Of the 317 primary schools, 
64 were Government and the others assisted. In addition, there 
were 158 private (non-assisted) primary schools. Of the 8 inter- 
mediate schools, two were Government. 


The total enrolment in the 64 Government schools was 25,537 
and in the 251 assisted schools 92,865. In the 158 private schools 
there were 10,605 pupils. In the two Government intermediate 
schools there were 1,481 and in the six assisted intermediate 
schools 4,538 pupils. Thus there were 129,007 pupils receiving 
primary education, exclusive of 6,019 who were attending the 
eight intermediate schools. 


There is one Government secondary school, namely Queen’s 
Royal College, with an enrolment of 450 boys, and twelve assisted 
secondary schools with a total enrolment of 5,678. Of these twelve 
schools, five are for boys and six for girls; the other, in the neigh- 
bouring island of Tobago, is mixed. There are five secondary 
schools in Port-of-Spain, and four in the thickly populated town of 
San Fernando, approximately 40 miles South. 


In addition to these thirteen secondary schools, there were 
35 private (non-assisted) schools providing courses leading up to 
the School Certificate Examination, with a total enrolment of 
4,067. Thus there were 10,195 pupils receiving secondary education 
in secondary schools, apart from a not inconsiderable number in 
the eight intermediate schools. 


In the 317 Government and assisted primary schools there were 
2,862 teachers; in the 158 private (non-assisted) primary schools 
there were 394; in the eight intermediate schools; 167; and in the 
thirteen Government and assisted secondary schools, 225, 


The Board of Industrial Training maintains a Junior Technical 
School (full-time day school) at San Fernando and conducts 
evening class centres at Port-of-Spain (2), San Fernando (1), 
Arima (1), Tunapuna (1), Siparia (1) and Fyzabad (1). On the 
more remote oilfields and sugar estates part-time day release 
classes are conducted by a peripatetic instructor. The courses 
of study provided lead up to the City and Guilds of London 
examinations in 16 different trades. In 1952 the Board presented 
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423 candidates of whom 213 passed. Of the 3,221 individual 
students enrolled in the evening classes, 581 were registered 
apprentices in 27 different trades. 

Commercial classes are provided for 156 students who are 
prepared for the usual examinations in Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Book-keeping. 

Dressmaking classes are provided at Port-of-Spain, ‘Tunapuing 
and Arima and 283 students were accommodated in 19 classes. 


Higher Studies : 

There were 628 students pursuing higher studies abroad. The 
majority were attending colleges and universities in the United 
Kingdom and Eire, in Canada, and the United States of America. 
A few were attending the University College of the West Indies in 
Jamaica. The courses pursued were mainly as follows: Arts, 
Dentistry, Law, Medicine, Veterinary Science, Engineering, 
Architecture, Statistics and Librarianship. 

Thirty-eight of the students were Colonial Government and 
twenty-one Colonial Development and Welfare scholars. The 
others were private students. 


Training of Teachers : 

There are three Training Colleges for teachers : the Government 
Training College and Roman Catholic Training College for Women 
in Port-of-Spain, and the Naparima Training College (Canadian 
Mission) in San Fernando, with a total enrolment of 200 teachers 
in training. f 

During the year 85 trained teachers from the three Training 
Colleges entered Government and assisted primary and intermediate 
schools. The number of trained teachers in those schools was 1,575 
or 50.2 per cent. of the total number of all teachers. The enhanced 
salaries and the additions to the salaries of head and assistant 
teachers for extra qualifications in Arts, Science and Music 
continued to attract more and better qualified teachers. 


Further Education : 

The Education Department conducts Adult Education Centres 
for school leavers in various parts of the Colony. During the year 
21 such centres were in operation. Education at the primary level 
is provided and some 20 per cent. of 1,300 students are presented 
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for the Primary School-Leaving Certificate examination every year. 
At the last examination 65 students obtained passes. 


In certain Centres a few secondary school subjects (mainly 
French, Spanish and Elementary Mathematics) as well as music, 
public speaking, current events and workshop drawing have been 
included in the curriculum. 


In addition to the 21 Adult Education Centres, there were two 
Evening Institutes at which a total of 191 students pursued courses 
in Handicrafts and Domestic Science and in primary and secondary 
school subjects. 


The Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the 
West Indies under a Resident Tutor has been making a very 
valuable contribution by providing adults with opportunities for a 
liberal education. It conducts a wide variety of courses at secondary 
and post-secondary level in Literature, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Science and Economics, and large numbers of students are 
availing themselves of the opportunity to pursue studies leading up 
to the Bachelor’s degree in some of the subjects. 


Distribution of Literature : 


The distribution of literature has been mainly in the hands of the 
British Council, the Information Office and the Legislative Coun- 
cil’s Library. The Education Extension Service has rendered a great 
deal of assistance in the distribution, and through its agency a 
wealth of information, mainly on home and village improvement 
and Government, has been made available to the large number of 
groups which have been operating under its aegis throughout the 
length and breadth of the Colony. : 


Library Services : 


The Central Library of Trinidad and Tobago continued to 
operate from its headquarters at White Hall, Maraval Road, Port- 
of-Spain, from Regional Branch Libraries at San Fernando and 
Scarborough (Tobago) and from other Branch Libraries. The 
frequency of visits to centres in both North and South Trinidad was 
increased during the year and ten new centres were opened. 
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The total membership was well over 18,000. Of this number, 
some 1,200 were children. The Library now stocks approximately 
36,000 volumes. The facilities provided by t he Central Library 
Service are additional to those provided by College and School 
Libraries. 


The total number of books circulated during the year was in the 
vicinity of 200,000, as compared with 161,081 the previous year. 
This takes no account of books consulted on the various library 
premises which comprised no inconsiderable number. Adult 
novel reading accounted for 36 per cent. of the books read. 
Non-fiction books accounted for the remaining 64 per cent. Readers 
showed considerable interest in special studies (politics, economics, 
public administration, education, folklore), applied arts and 
sciences (medicine, agriculture, engineering), arts and crafts 
(architecture, music, painting, drawing and pastimes), literature 
(mostly English), biography and philosophy (mind and morals). 


The Trinidad Public (Free) Library and the Carnegie Free 
Library serve the reading public of Port-of-Spain and San 
Fernando respectively. 


School Building Programme : 

An approved school tuilding programme estimated to cost 
approximately $3,800,000 is being implemented in three parts. 
Part I was completed by the end of 1950. 


In 1952 the following works were completed under Part IT of the 
programme from Colonial Development and Welfare funds :— 


Management New Buildings Extensions Major renova- 
of: School tions 
Government 


Roman Catholic 
Canadian Mission 
Church of England 


Sahat je 
eee 


ee 
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Under Part III of the programme, financed from Surplus 
Balances, the following projects were completed during the year :— 


Management New Buildings Extensions Major renova- 
of School tions 
Government rey —_— — 
Roman Catholic 3 — 5 
Church of England 3 _ _— 
Canadian Mission i — 2 
Methodist = — 3 
Hindu ool —_ — 
Moslem . oi — — 
10 10 


Teachers’ Pensions : 

By the new Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance, 1952, the pension 
rights of civil servants were extended to teachers in primary and 
intermediate schools. 


HEALTH 
GENERAL HEALTH: 

The health of the people in 1952 was generally satisfactory. In 
recent years there has been an appreciable decline in the incidence 
of morbidity and mortality. A mass BCG campaign against 
tuberculosis was launched in April, 1952 and was continuing at 
the end of the year with full public support. An intensified anti- 
rabies campaign—including the search for new roosts, destruction 
of desmodus bats and the administration of anti-rabic vaccine to 
humans suspected of having been bitten by bats—was also carried 
out. Some minor outbreaks of enteric fever occurred but were 
quickly brought under control. 


Maternal and Infant Mortality Statistics :* 

There were 82 maternal deaths in 1952 as compared with 119 in 
1951 with a maternal mortality rate of 3.58 per 1,000 live births 
in 1952 and 4.96 in 1951. 





*For statistics of morbidity and mortality, see Part II, Chapter }. 
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There were 982 neonatal deaths in 1952 as compared with 763 
in 1951 with a neonatal mortality rate of 42.83 per 1,000 live births 
in 1952 as compared with 32.07 in 1951. 


Principal Causes of Death : 
The ten leading causes of death with specific death rates per 
100,000 population for the years 1951 and 1952 were as follows: — 





SreciFic SPEcIFIC 

Deatx Rate Deats Rate 

Principat CausEs or DEATH 1952 PER "100, 000 | 1951 | Per 100,000 
OF Poruta- OF Poruna- 

TION TION 

Diseases of Early Infancy «| 1,004) 151.30 970 149.53 
Cardiac and Valvular Diseases... 932 140.45 895 137.97 
Senility on ...| 686 103.38 648) 99.89 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis ae 620 93.43 455) 70.14 
Cerebral Haemorrhage & Apoplex 487 73.68 458 70.60 
Cancer ae wee wa 435) 65.55 413 63.66 
Broncho-Pneumonia oe oe 368) 55.46 315 48.56 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis | 380 49.73 416 64.11 
Bronchitis Sts nat 215 32.40 257 39.62 
Nephritis ee Sey ..{| 206 31.05 2t1 32.53 





Description of Medical, Public Health and Sanitation Departments 
and their Policy : 

Under the Public Health Ordinance, Ch. 12. No. 4, there is a 
statutory authority known as the Central Board of Health. The 
Board consists of nine members appointed by the Governor, with 
the Director of Medical Services as ex officio Chairman. The Board 
has powers to make regulations as to its own proceedings under the 
Ordinance, and as to the performance by its officers of their duties. 
It may also make regulations for the carrying out of the powers 
vested in it by the Ordinance, or by any bye-laws or regulations 
made thereunder. In addition it has general powers of supervision 
and control, 

For the purpose of the Public Health Ordinance the Colony is 
divided into urban sanitary, port sanitary and rural sanitary 
districts, each district being subject to the jurisdiction of a Local 
Health Authority. Excluding the City of Port-of-Spain and the 
Boroughs of San Fernando and Arima, the boundaries of rural 
sanitary districts are those of the Counties of the Colony and the 
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Ward of Tobago. The Director of Medical Services as quarantine 
authority is charged with the administration of the Quarantine 
Ordinance for sea and airports. The Central Board of Health may 
make bye-laws for any purpose for which a Local Health Authority 
is authorized to make bye-laws under the Public Health Ordinance 
to have effect in the district of a Local Health Authority. 


Under the County Councils Ordinance, 1952, County Councils 
which will be set up in 1953 will exercise the function of Local 
Health Authorities. Health Committees consisting of six members 
appointed by the Council and four members appointed by the 
Governor will be set up. The Councils will be required to refer all 
matters relating to public health to their respective Health 
Committees. The Director of Medical Services, when it is in his 
opinion necessary, will be required to make available to the County 
Councils or to their Committees the services of appropriate. district 
officers. 

With the introduction of the Ministerial system in 1950, the 
Minister of Health became responsible for shaping and executing 
the policy of the Health Department. The Director of Medical 
Services with the assistance of two Deputy Directors and a technical 
staff continues to administer the health and medical services. 


Activities in respect of public health and sanitation are under 
the direct control of the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services who 
is responsible for the working of divisions and units concerned with 
malaria, venereal diseases, tuberculosis, dental health, leprosy, port 
health, health education, maternity and infant welfare, nutrition, 
hookworm and endemic diseases. 

Laboratory services are provided for medical institutions, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis and malaria divisions and the 
general needs of public health. 

Facilities for in-patients and out-patients treatment exist at 
colonial and district hospitals. Out-patients are also attended to at 
health centres and dispensaries in urban and rural areas. 

The Health Department, as far as availability of trained 
personnel permits, has been implementing its policy of providing 
every county with a medical officer of health for public health 
work; and assistant medical officers for work in schools, at 
maternity and infant welfare centres and at endemic diseases 
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treatment centres. District Medical Officers are responsible for 
curative services and medico-legal work and are assisted by a staff 
of sanitary inspectors, health visitors, district nurses and field 
assistants, 


The Deputy Director of Medical Services is responsible for the 
supervision of colonial, district and emergency hospitals and for 
curative services as a whole. 


Prevalence of Notifiable Infectious Diseases : 


Notifications 

Notifiable Diseases 1952 1951 
Typhoid Fevers i ... 230 223 
Pneumonia Primary © ... .. 363 484 
Pneumonia Secondary ... .. 136 109 
Chicken Pox ... —.... ..- 450 443 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum we. 122 157 
Poliomyelitis... er be 6 2 
Diphtheria abs its ... 89 90 
Tuberculosis... fs .. 428 473 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The BCG Campaign was inaugurated in the Colony in April, 
1952. In accordance with the agreement between Government and 
UNICEF persons up to 25 years of age were tested in urban areas 
and up to 35 years of age in rural areas. By the end of the year - 
136,952 persons were tested. Of these 42,469 were positive and 
87,195 were vaccinated. Results of a retest programme conducted 
by a BCG Statistician from WHO were gratifying. 2,933 school 
children who were previously vaccinated were retested and over 
95 per cent. of those who had received BCG were converted with 
a mean induration of over 10mm. All positive cases were advised 
to have an X-ray of the chest at the Caribbean Medical Centre and 
so far the response has been satisfactory. 


Caura Sanatorium continued to provide treatment and surgical 
facilities for diseases of the chest. Twenty-eight selected student 
nurses from the Colonial Hospital were given a three-month course 
in Tuberculosis Nursing at Caura. 
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Masson Tuberculosis Hospital with 240 beds provided facilities 
for the segregation of advanced cases. Of the cases admitted 
30 per cent. are hopeful. About 80 patients are discharged every 
year as quiescent. Patients needing surgical treatments are 
transferred to the Caura Sanatorium. 


Chest Clinics are held in Port-of-Spain and San Fernando 
regularly. During 1952, 11,256 persons attended the Port-of-Spain 
Clinic as compared with 12,047 in 1951. 


MALARIA 

There was no epidemic of malaria during 1952. The number of 
deaths from this disease has steadily declined. Comparative figures 
for the last five years are as follows:—1948—177; 1949—152; 
1950—141; 1951—138; 1952—80. 


Seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven children from 
55 schools were examined for spleen rates and the figures showed 
a general decline, the rate for Trinidad being 0.50 per cent. 
(2.73 per cent. in 1951) and for Tobago 0.60 per cent. (0.82 per 
cent. in 1951). The Slide Diagnostic Service continued to function 
satisfactorily. Of the 3,873 slides examined up to November, 743 
were positive for malaria parasites and were as follows :— 
P. falcuparum—598; P. vivax—136; P. malariae—5; Mixed 
Infestations—4. 


Anophelene investigations continued under the direction of the 
Malaria Entomologist. The two major projects of malaria control 
during 1952 were the spraying of bromeliads with copper sulphate 
and the residual spraying of 29,386 houses with DDT. 


The total number of aeroplanes disinsectized at Piarco in 1952 
was 6,560; 606 insects were found including 19 culicines. 


The DDT residual spraying programme will be extended in early 
1953 throughout the Colony with the UNICEF aided scheme to 
make-the Colony free from Aedes aegypti. 


The Malaria Eradication Programme in Tobago was satisfactorily 
executed. Every house was sprayed at least once, larval surveys - 
and the larviciding programme were continued, and permanent 
measures were taken to consolidate the improved conditions. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 

The Caribbean Medical Centre, the headquarters of the Venereal 
Diseases Control Division, maintained a daily service providing 
70mm. chest X-ray, serological tests for syphilis, clinical examina- 
tion for venereal diseases and regular laboratory examinations. 

Facilities are also provided for up-to-date hospital treatment for 
Venereal Diseases patients, lecture and film shows for patients and 
special groups, and epidemiological investigations. 

During the year 24,722 persons (20,961 in 1951) visited all the 
Clinics of the Venereal Diseases Control Division for first examina- 
tion. The Diagnostic Centre in Wrightson Road registered a total 
attendance of 54,352 (46,467 in 1951). The total attendance for 
all clinics of the division was 129,540 as compared with 130,750 
in 1951. Treatment was administered to 15,431 patients (13,100 in 
1951) at the Caribbean Medical Centre and at all clinics of the 
division to 68,508 (81,231 in 1951). 69,114 blood specimens were 
examined as against 62,828 in 1951. 

Weekly field clinics were held at 8 centres, twice weekly at 
3 centres; once a month at 1! centre and daily clinics at 1 centre. 

The Caribbean Medical Centre is assisting in a research project 
in collaboration with Dr. R. L. Kahn of the University of Michigan 
on the Kahn Universal Reaction in relation to the normal subject 
and untreated syphilis and yaws. A preliminary survey of 
statistical data indicated that progress has been made during the 
year in the control of Venereal Diseases. Exploratory work, 
including a brief survey in Tobago, was undertaken with a view to 
improving Venereal Diseases Control measures there. 

In Tobago 4,298 children from 28 schools were examined and 
72 cases of Yaws were found. 


EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH: 

The expenditure of the Health Department in 1952 was 
$6,766,992, an increase of $575,825 as compared with the previous 
year. Subventions granted to the Municipalities and Local Health 
Authorities amounted to $1,041,409, while grants-in-aid to organiza- 
tions and units not directly related to the Health Department were 
$34,620. Expenditure on a Malaria Research Development and 
Welfare Scheme was $30,110. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITARY ORGANIZATIONS 
AND DISEASES CONTROL: 


Dental Health : 

The Health Department continued to provide dental examination 
and treatment facilities for primary school pupils, ante-natal cases 
and adults at health centres, schools and hospitals. Education in 
dental health to supplement the work of primary schools was 
provided by means of films, pamphlets and lectures to parents and 
children with the assistance of the health education unit. 


The Dental Division extended its services to include four new 
areas, viz., Toco and Blanchisseuse on the North Coast and Moruga 
and Cedros in the Southern Division. Of an estimated total of 
125,000 children attending primary schools in the Colony, 39,659 
children from 150 schools attended at 18 centres for examination 
and treatment by dental surgeons as compared with 40,173 children 
in 1951. In Trinidad 34,656 (35,041 in 1951) were inspected. 


In Tobago 5,003 (5,132 in 1951) school children were examined 
including 2,507 who were examined at Dental Clinics. The British 
Red Cross Society Mobile Dental Unit operated by the Health 
Department examined 2,406 children and treated 1,556. Emergency 
treatment was also provided for a number of adults from the 
outlying districts of Charlotteville, ‘Belle Garden, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke and Moriah. 


LEPROSY 
In-patients are treated at the leprosarium, Chacachacare, and 
at out-patients clinics on the mainland. Particulars of admissions, 
discharges, death, &c., for the period 1950-52 are as follows :— 


PaRTICULARS 1950 1951 | 1952 


No. of In-Patients at Leprosarium 


(including admissions and acca an, 
No. of new cases admitted .. 43 35 
No. of re-admissions 24 27 
No. discharged 62 59 
No. absconded 7 4 
No. of deaths 11 14 
No. remaining at the end of the year | 358 343 
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The general health of in-patients during 1952 was good. On the 
recommendations of the Visiting Committee, several improvements 
were made to the Settlement, including the installation of an 
X-ray plant. An eye specialist and a dental surgeon continued to 
visit the leprosarium twice per month. Wherever possible patient 
labour continued to be employed in construction or maintenance 
work at the leprosarium. A special Government school established 
for children at Chacachacare is making satisfactory progress. 
Philanthropic organizations including the Trinidad and Tobago 
Branch of the British Red Cross Society continued to provide 
cultural and recreational facilities. Christmas and other treats were 
provided by personnel of the United States Naval Base. 


HOOKWORM DISEASE 


Hookworm control measures were intensified within the sugar 
belt. : 


In Tobago Hookworm is not a major problem. The districts of 
Charlotteville, Mt. St. George, Hope, John Dial, Whim, Mt. Grace, 
Mason Hall and Castara yielded 2,126 specimens for examinations 
following a re-survey and showed an infestation rate of 2.96 per 
cent. as compared with 5.18 in 1951. 


In the North Divisions the Endemic Diseases Unit centred its 
activity in the County of St. George and found the infestation rate 
to be 37.14 per cent. as compared with 55.61 per cent. in another 
area in the same division in 1951. 


The majority of persons suffering from hookworm disease had 
a relatively low degree of infection. 


Particulars regarding the number of specimens examined and 
treatments given are summarized as follows : — 


Particulars 1952 


Colony | Tobago St. Caroni | Victoria 
George 








No. of specimens examined ...} 37,825 2,126 | 10,313 7,823 | 17,563 


No. positive for hookworm ...| 17,286 63 3,831 4,472 8,920 
Hookworm infestation rate ...| 45.70%] 2.96%! 37.14%] 57.16%) 50.78% 
Persons treated -.-| 39,571 280 | 12,758 | 14,559 | 11,974 


No. of treatments given _...}_ 68,903 488 | 23,352 | 27,273 | 17,790 
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General field sanitation, privy construction work, improvement 
in sewage disposal, maintenance of latrines, treatment with 
tetrachlorethylene, and health education activities were continued. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

The Health Education Unit was actively concerned with the 
spread of useful information on sanitation, infant and maternity 
welfare, nutrition, family welfare and the prevention of com- 
municable diseases. Co-ordination with welfare groups and other 
voluntary bodies interested in disseminating knowledge on practical 
health was also maintained. Active school health propaganda was 
made possible through the Junior Red Cross Links in primary 
and intermediate schools in the Colony for whom annua] health 
and first aid competitions have been arranged for the past five 
years. 

The Health Education Mobile Cinema Unit provided 227 shows 
(207 in 1951) in 108 districts (87 in 1951). Over 64,953 persons 
(47,500 in 1951) attended and over 681,386 feet of films 
(516,511 feet in 1951) on health subjects were exhibited. The work 
of the unit continued to expand and arrangements were made for 
an additional unit to be provided in 1953. 


NUTRITION 

Demonstrations in cookery were given at ante-natal and child 
welfare clinics and regular courses in nutrition and cookery were 
provided at Port-of-Spain, San Fernando, Scarborough and Toco. 
Lectures and demonstrations were given as part of the health 
campaign in the County of Caroni and two exhibits on nutrition 
were set up during the year. A six-week training course in 
institutional cookery was given at the Colonial Hospital, 
Port-of-Spain. 

All government institutions continued to use food yeast in 
cooking. 


CHILD WELFARE 
The public health and district nursing staff numbered 79. Nine 
panel midwives employed part-time and stationed in various 
districts delivered 706 cases up to the end of the third quarter. 
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23 district nurses mainly engaged in the practice of midwifery 
assisted at ante-natal and child welfare clinics and attended health 
dispensaries conducted by district medical officers. 


Two health visitors sent to Jamaica towards the end of last year 
for special training in the administering of BCG vaccine returned 
in February and after serving a brief period in the Chest Clinic, 
Caribbean Medical Centre, were assigned to duty with the BCG 
team in April. The 14 candidates presented for the Health Visitors 
and School Nurses Certificate of the R.S.I. were successful. 


One new clinic for mothers and infants was opened towards the 
end of the year at Aranguez. It is called the Rapsey Memorial 
Clinic and was erected as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Rapsey by 
their three daughters and handed over to Government at a formal 
ceremony. The building contains the nurse’s quarters on the first 
floor. A Mothers and Infants Clinic was also started at St. Helena. 
Two new health dispensaries with nurse’s quarters were also built 
during the year. The Toddler’s Milk Distribution Programme for 
necessitous children was continued. 


Two groups of voluntary workers who assist the nurse at ante- 
natal and child welfare clinics were given a systematic course of 
instruction in infant care and feeding. 
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HOUSING 

The visitor to Port-of-Spain or San Fernando will see many 
modern houses and will perhaps be specially attracted by the new 
cottages erected on the excellently laid out housing estates in the 
city’s suburbs which year by year seem to keep sprawling out- 
wards. But he will also see in these two towns obvious signs of 
overcrowding and congestion resulting from the intense concen- 
tration of the population. With the failure of the supply of new 
buildings to match the increased demand, grave misgivings have 
been voiced in certain quarters as to the wisdom of retaining rent 
controls introduced during the war, but a considerable body of 
opinion is still as firmly convinced that the removal of such con- 
trols at the present time would do more harm than good. 


In the towns rent-payers greatly outnumber owner-occupiers but 
in rural areas the position is the reverse. A large number of present 
owner-occupiers in the country are former rent-payers who were 
attracted from the towns by the availability of land on freehold 
tenure or on lease for periods ranging from 25 to 99 years. The 
Presence of cheap and good transport facilities between towns and 
country is also tending to break down old prejudices against 
acquiring houses in the country districts. 

In the towns the older buildings were almost invariably con- 
structed with concrete walls, but nowadays there is a marked 
preference for walls of locally made hollow clay blocks held between 
concrete or wooden framings. Tastes in roofing differ widely, the 
choice lying between corrugated galvanized iron, asbestos or 
aluminium sheetings, mineral roofing and manufactured or precast 
concrete tiles. In the country the once ubiquitous ‘‘tapia’’ building, 
with its thatched roof and walls of wattle and daub and doors of 
local timber, is fast disappearing and the sight of men ‘‘dancing”’ 
the tapia, as the process of mixing the grass and clay with the 
feet is called, is seldom seen nowadays. There, as in the town, the 
hollow clay building is becoming increasingly common and two- 
storied buildings or buildings on high pillars are coming more 
and more into vogue. 

Such improvements as have been achieved in general housing 
standards must in a large measure.be attributed to the Central 
Board of Health and the Local Health Authorities. Wide regulating 
powers are conferred on these bodies by the Public Health 
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Ordinance, including the power to move, alter, or repeal regula- 
tions or by-laws with respect to buildings, building sites, access, 
ventilation, sanitary conveniences and the regulation and control 
of open spaces. The municipalities of Port-of-Spain, San Fernando 
and Arima are the local health authorities of their respective areas. 

Slum clearance is the special responsibility of the Planning and 
Housing Commission, a body set up in 1942 under the Slum 
Clearance Ordinance. It is also part of the Commission’s functions 
to prevent irregular development and the provision of healthier 
and cheap housing accommodation to persons displaced from the 
slum areas. All the buildings erected by the Commission are of the 
traditional type, and with the exception of locally made hollow 
clay blocks used for cladding or panelling or for non-load bearing 
walls, and some local hardwood, the building materials, such as 
cement, metal steel bars, timber, roofing sheets (galvanized iron 
or asbestos) have to be imported. In 1952 additional funds were 
provided to enable the Commission to resume its slum clearance 
programme which was suspended in 1949. 

Up to the end of 1952, the Commission had erected 582 houses 
in urban areas and 1,409 in suburban districts. The distribution 
of these buildings is as shown below. 


URBAN AND SuBURBAN Hovusine SETTLEMENTS 






































Urban 1-Bedroom 2-Bedroom 3-Bedroom Total 
Port-of-Spain a 66 188 1 398 
San Fernando ... wee 40 56 88 184 

Total urban eae 106 244 232 582 

Suburban 
Morvant xis as 168 494 132 794 
St. James a re 90 —_— _ 90 
Mon Repos and Navet ... 38 306 58 402 
Les Efforts ast sat _ 30 22 52 
Hubertstown ... we _ 51 _ 51 
Siparia tee _ 20 _ 20 

Total suburban wie 296 901 212 1,409 














The provision of better housing conditions in sugar areas has 
within recent years been greatly advanced by the lay-out and 
development by Government of housing settlements on lands 
donated by sugar companies. A further significant step forward was 
taken in 1951 with the passing of the Sugar Industry Labour 
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Welfare Committee (Incorporated) Ordinance, incorporating the 
members of a committee appointed to control and administer the 
Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund established under the Sugar 
Industry Special Funds Ordinance, 1948 and empowering them to 
lend money from the fund for housing purposes on the strength 
of mortgage of real or leasehold property. The first loan was made 
in August, 1952 and from that date to the end of the year over 
$215,000 was loaned to about 310 workers. 


That no industry is more efficient than the people who work for 
it has long been recognised by the oil industry which has provided 
considerable and costly benefits for its employees, not the least of 
these being large-scale housing projects for the benefit of workers 
and their families, particularly in areas remote from centres of 
population. The large sums spent on these projects which are 
equipped with electric light, fuel and other facilities afford ample 
evidence of the industry’s realization that decent accommodation is 
one of the essential factors for the development of efficient and 
loyal employees. 


While assisting generally with the provision of better housing 
and housing standards throughout the Colony, Government has 
not been unmindful of its own employees. For them a Board has 
been set up since 1944 to enable them, ‘by means of mortgage loans, 
to acquire, provide and improve housing accommodation for them- 
selves and their families, and to discharge encumbrances and 
charges on houses already owned. Loans are made for periods of 
up to 20 years and interest at a moderate rate is charged on out- 
standing balances. 


In 1951 two important Ordinances, though limited in scope, were 
passed with regard to housing. One of these, the Government 
Housing Loans (Amendment) Ordinance, conferred general borrow- 
ing power on the Government Housing Loans Board, exercisable 
subject to the control of the Governor in Council and the Legislative 
Council, to enable it, if the occasion arises, to raise money for its 
operations from sources other than Government or its bankers. 
The other, the Friendly Societies Housing Corporation Ordinance, 
empowered friendly societies to use their funds to assist members 
in improving or acquiring houses for themselves or their families. 
Both ordinances are expected to make useful contributions to the 
improvement of housing throughout the Colony. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
EDUCATION EXTENSION SERVICE: 

The Education Extension Service assists in the promotion of 
social development and community education among groups of 
various kinds such as community councils, village associations, 
co-operative and thrift clubs, women’s groups and youth clubs. 
The total number of these groups is about 400 and of their total 
membership of approximately 12,500, youth groups account for a 
little more than half. 

Cordial relationships continue to be maintained between the 
Extension Service and the various voluntary organisations. Some 
5,000 copies of the Service’s bi-monthly journal Community 
Education were distributed regularly to voluntary groups in 1952, 
and were used by many of them for group discussion purposes. 
A National Youth Council was formed during the year and has 
been recognised by the World Assembly of Youth. 

Training Courses organised by the Extension Service in 1952 
covered a wide variety of subjects such as school music, drama, 
ballroom dancing, cooking and nutrition, knitting, tatting, flower 
making, needlework, cake icing, leadership, discussion group 
technique, public speaking, loom weaving, chair caning, book- 
binding and hammock weaving, and were attended by over 2,200 
persons, 

Twelve special courses were organised in handicrafts and were 
attended by 262 trainees from 150 groups. Fairly successful efforts 
were made to organise craft workers in Carib Basketry to secure 
more efficient production, to improve the quality of their work, 
and to introduce new designs, patterns and types of basketry. 
Though much still remains to be done, the prospects for the 
establishment of a flourishing Cottage Industry are considered very 
satisfactory. 

Thirteen more Community Centres were completed in 1952, thus 
bringing the total to 22. Plans are on foot for the establishment of 
20 more. 

Community Education Committees were most helpful in making 
arrangements for the Arts Festival which took place in June-July, 
1952. The Festival included drama, public speaking, verse speak- 
ing, handicrafts, paintings, sculpture, photography and short story, 
essay and play writing and one hundred and thirty odd groups 
took part. 
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SOCIAL ASSISTANCE: 

The Public Assistance and Old Age Pensions Services are 
operated under the provisions of the Public Assistance Ordinance 
and the Old Age Pensions Ordinance. 

Public Assistance is granted to adults on medical certification of 
their disability. The minimum payment is $3.00 per month. 
Assistance is also given, on as liberal a scale as public assistance 
funds allow, to mothers who are unable to take up employment, 
on account of the care of young children whose fathers have either 
died or deserted their homes. Provision is also made for the relief 
of destitute children living with parents or guardians. The total 
number of persons who were in receipt of public assistance at 
31st December, 1952, was 13,745 compared with 12,580 in 1951, 
and the total expenditure for the year was $380,211.00, compared 
with $345,533.00 in 1951. 

A departmental training course was held during the second half 
of 1952 for public assistance officers stationed in North Trinidad. It 
is hoped to hold a similar course for officers in South Trinidad in 
1953, as well as a short intensive course for officers stationed in 
Tobago. 

Non-contributory old age pensions are payable to persons not 
less than 65 years of age who qualify under a means test. Persons 
who own property of a capital value of $1,000 or more are 
ineligible for the receipt of a pension. At the end of 1952, there 
were 18,635 persons in receipt of old age pension, an increase 
of 461 over the previous year. The total expenditure was $1,503,642 
as compared with $1,446,464 in 1951. 

Increasing use is being made of an Emergency Cases Fund to 
assist families and individuals who are not eligible for public 
assistance. The grants made from the Fund are intended to assist 
persons in humble circumstances to erect or repair their homes; to 
undertake projects which would enable them to be self-supporting, 
such as pig or poultry rearing and the cultivation of small gardens; 
and to provide tools and equipment to enable them to pursue their 
trade. The total number of persons assisted from the Fund in 1952 
was 73 and the total amount granted was $2,275.00. 


The Adoption Board functioning under the Adoption of Children 
Ordinance, 1936, met regularly and dealt with 82 cases during the 
year. Fourteen orders were granted by the Court; 4 applications 
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were withdrawn; the Board declined to make arrangements in 
8 cases; and in one case the applicant could not be located. At 
31st December, 1952 there were 9 cases on probation, 5 awaiting 
hearing by the Court, and 41 still under consideration by the 
Board. In most of the cases considered by the Board the children 
had already been in the custody of the adopters and legal recog- 
nition was merely being sought for adoption which had already 
been unofficially in existence. 


Close co-operation was maintained between the Social Assistance 
Department and voluntary organizations throughout the year. The 
field officers of the Department worked in collaboration with volun- 
tary workers and other Government officers in their districts and 
maintained especially close contact with the Health Department, 
the Probation Service, the Bruce Stephens Trust, the Blind Welfare 
Association and the Committee of the Trinidad Guardian Neediest 
Cases Fund. On the recommendations of the Social Assistance 
Department, the Bruce Stephens Trust and the Trinidad Guardian 
Neediest Cases Fund contributed to the rehabilitation of families 
and the relief of destitute cases. 


As in previous years, the Department carried out investigations 
on behalf of overseas Governments and Welfare Agencies, and sub- 
mitted reports on the dependants of seamen who are assisted by the 
B.W.I. Seamen’s Relief Fund Committee. At the request of the 
Trinidad Legion of the British Empire Service League, the Depart- 
ment also undertook the payment of monthly allowances to 
ex-Servicemen with effect from November, 1952. 


PROBATION SERVICES: 


Probation as a judicial measure whereby an offender is. given 
the opportunity to rehabilitate himself under the supervision and 
guidance of a probation officer is now being effectively pursued 
throughout the Colony. Case histories of juveniles as well as 
adults are prepared by probation officers to assist the Courts in 
determining the type of treatment best suited to individual cases. 
The services of these officers are also being increasingly used by 
the Courts in dealing with matrimonial disputes and cases involving 
children in need of care and protection. 

There is a Probation Case Committee in each of the five magis- 
terial districts of St. George West, Victoria, St. George East, 
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St. Patrick and Tobago. On each Committee the stipendiary magis- 
trate of the district serves as the chairman and the district probation 
officer as the secretary. The rest of the membership is drawn from 
persons who are either engaged in social work, or are otherwise 
interested in the general welfare of the people. The Principal 
Probation Officer and the local Commanding Officer of the Salvation 
Army are ex-officio members of all committees. The main purpose 
of these committees is to review cases under the supervision of the 
probation officers. 

The staff of the probation service consists of 1 principal probation 
officer; 13 full-time male probation officers; 1 full-time female 
probation officer; 4 part-time male probation officers; and 5 part- 
time female probation officers, Part-time officers are mainly 
recruited from the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Order of 
Carmelite Sisters and the Salvation Army. 

The training of probation officers is maintained through a system 
of in-training which is done throughout the year by means 
of lectures, discussions, film shows and the reading of papers. One 
officer took the Home Office Training Course for probation officers 
in the United Kingdom in 1952 and another started a course of 
training in Jamaica. 

The Trinidad and Tobago Probation Officers’ Association, an 
organization affiliated to the National Association of Probation 
Officers in the United Kingdom, sponsored several public lectures 
in 1952 by specialists in Social Science. The lectures served the dual 
purpose of enlightening both probation officers and the public on 
the latest developments in social welfare. 

During the period under review 388 adults and 325 juveniles 
were placed on probation, thus increasing the number of cases 
under supervision to 1,035 adults and 784 juveniles. The majority 
of the adults dealt with were within the 16 to 2l-year age-group, 
while almost half the total number of juveniles were between the 
ages of 14 and 16. 

The Probation Service continues to handle all applications for 
free legal aid. The total number of applications received in 1952— 
most of them for aid in divorce proceedings—was 156. In cases 
where there was not a complete breakdown in family structure, 
attempts were made to reconcile the individuals, especially where 
the welfare of the children was involved. Assistance was also given 
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to people seeking settlement in land disputes and to those who 
Wished to secure compensation in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Court. 

An increasing number of problem and mal-adjusted children is 
referred to the Probation Services Department by parents, religious 
bodies and social workers. Thanks to excellent liaison established 
with the Psychiatric Clinic, much useful work has been done for 
the mental health of children. 

Of the 638 offenders who compieted their probationary super- 
vision in 1952, 527 or 82.58 per cent. were satisfactory and 17.42 
per cent. were unsatisfactory. The following table shows the number 
of cases under supervisioa during the year :— 

Adults Juveniles 


Cases brought forward from 1951 .. 647 459 
Cases placed on probation during 1952... 388 325 
Number of cases under supervision 


in 1952 ide ats 1,035 784 
Total : 1,819 cases. a 
The annual per capita cost of probation for the year was $32.47. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND ORPHANAGES 
The four certified schools provided under the children’s Ordi- 
nance are owned and administered by the Church of England and 
the Roman Catholic Church who receive grants from the Govern- 
ment for their upkeep. 


The Boys’ Industrial School, situated at Diego Martin is controlled 
by the Anglican Diocese. It accommodates some two hundred boys 
between the ages of 12 and 17 and is conducted on the lines of 
English Approved Schools. Training is given in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, carpentry, shoemaking, wheelwrighting, blacksmithing 
and motor mechanics as well as ordinary primary school subjects. 
A brass band has been maintained for some years and is making 
steady progress. To supplement the vocational training given at the 
school, the boys attend classes conducted by the Board of Industrial 
Training. Three of them obtained the City and Guilds special year 
certificate in tailoring in 1952. Every reasonable opportunity is 
afforded the boys to enable them to keep in touch with their 
parents and relatives. 
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The Girls’ Industrial School, situated at Belmont in the City of 
Port-of-Spain is owned and administered by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is the only institution which provides for the re-education 
and training of delinquent girls. The staff consists of a qualified 
and experienced Reverend Superintendent, six Sisters of the 
Carmelite Order and a few lay persons. 


The school is comfortably housed in a three-storied wooden 
building. A gymnasium built during the year by voluntary effort 
has proved a most useful addition to the amenities provided. 
Thirty-two girls were on the register at the beginning of 1952 and 
eleven were admitted during the year. The majority were com- 
mitted from the overcrowded areas of Port-of-Spain and San 
Fernando, Training is given in laundry work, needlework, handi- 
crafts, poultry-rearing, book-keeping, agriculture and horticulture. 
The more advanced girls attend commercial classes outside of the 
institution, while the others fill in the gaps in their elementary 
education by attendance at evening classes. There was not a single 
case of recidivism during the year, which was a splendid compli- 
ment to the school’s aftercare service. 


The Belmont Orphanage is under the management of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is staffed by Dominican Sisters assisted by 
lay personnel. There is a school population of over six hundred 
boys and girls all of whom are Roman Catholics. Training is given 
in domestic science, carpentry, tailoring, shoemaking, book-binding, 
printing, house-painting, baking, masonry and concrete block 
making. The Home has produced many boxers, some of whom 
have attained world fame, and the girls are consistent winners in 
netball games. The institution won six prizes at the island-wide 
needlework competition, and in addition obtained the first place 
in the Colony poster painting competition, A new wing to the boys 
dormitory was built during the year mainly through the efforts of 
the staff and pupils and a quiet reading room, which has proved a 
great boon to the older girls, was arranged and fitted out complete 
with books donated by well-wishers of the home. The nursery 
classes which were started for the 2-5-year age group under a Sister 
trained in child care in the United Kingdom are well organised and 
are fulfilling a very useful function in the institution. The entire 
institution is a home of happy industry. 
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The Tacarigua Orphanage is under the management of the 
Anglican Church. It is situated in a rural district and the programme 
of training is mainly agricultural in its bias. The School farm pro- 
vides most of the fresh milk consumed at the institution. There are 
also adequate facilities for teaching home economics, needlework of 
all kinds, shoemaking, tailoring, cabinet-making, house-painting 
and decorating, carpentry and masonry. The Home is co-educational 
and provides care and training for over four hundred destitute 
boys and girls of protestant and non-christian persuasions. 
A former inmate was awarded a teaching scholarship to the 
University College of the West Indies during the year. Recently 
completed workshops supply adequate space for the proper training 
of boys and girls. A new dining hall for girls has been fitted with 
small tables. The Home won several prizes at the Music Festival, 
and was adjudged the best school in the area at the Arts Festival. 


Visits : 

During the year the Colony was visited by Mr. Wilfred Chinn, 
the Social Welfare Adviser to the Secretary of State, and two United 
Nations experts, Dr. Ahmed Hussein and Dr. Carl Taylor. The 
visitors drew special attention to the broader concepts of social 
welfare in relation to social and community development. This 
aspect of social welfare was also emphasized at conferences held at 
Kent House, Trinidad and in the neighbouring Colony of Barbados 
in the course of the year. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During the year 1952 fifty-eight Ordinances were enacted of 
which particulars of the more important are as follows : — 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1952: The Aid to Pioneer Industries (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance (i) extends the duty-free concession under the 
Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1950, to certain imported 
articles purchased in the Colony by pioneer manufacturers; and 
(ii) empowers the Governor in Council to prescribe continuing 
conditions to be observed by pioneer manufacturers under penalty 
of loss of pioneer status. 
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Ordinance No. 12 of 1952: The Zoological Society of Trinidad 
and Tobago (Incorporation) Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance incorporates certain persons as trustees of the 
Zoological Society of Trinidad and Tobago. 


Ordinance No. 14 of 1952: The Stamp Duty (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance provides for exemption from the payment of 
stamp duty on instruments of transfer in connection with the 
reconstruction or amalgamation of companies where certain 
conditions are satisfied and is designed to facilitate the development 
and expansion of industrial and other activities. The Ordinance 
makes it an offence to execute or deliver out an unstamped policy 
of life insurance. 


Ordinance No. 15 of 1952: The Spirits and Spirit Compounds 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance regulates the local manufacture for sale of 
vinegar. At present one small factory is producing vinegar by the 
oxidation of alcohol and duty paid spirits are used in the process. 
The Spirits and Spirit Compounds Ordinance provides special legal 
machinery for the control of the manufacture of bay rum and 
perfumed spirits and of the preparation of medicinal spirits and 
this Ordinance enacts similar provisions to govern the manufacture 
of vinegar. 


All manufacturers for sale of vinegar will be required to obtain 
annual licences from the Comptroller of Customs and Excise and 
to comply with certain conditions designed to ensure effective 
control over their operations and protection of revenue. 


Ordinance No. 16 of #952: The Diseases of Animals (Poultry) 
Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance applies the provisions of the Diseases of Animals 
Ordinance to poultry with a view to regulating and prohibiting the 
importation into the Colony of poultry and poultry eggs intended 
for hatching in order to prevent the introduction of poultry diseases 
into the Colony. 
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Ordinance No. 18 of 1952: The Credit Union Societies (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance (i) provides a statutory basis for the Credit 
Union League of Trinidad and Tobago so that there will be a 
legally constituted body in the Colony capable of protecting the 
interests and furthering the advancement of credit unions; and 
(ii) establishes a Credit Union Bank for satisfying the medium 
and long term credit needs of members of Credit Unions, 
particularly their housing needs and for strengthening their 
organisation. 


Ordinance No. 19 of 1952: The Land Surveyors Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance which repeals and re-enacts the Land Surveyors 
Ordinance results from the deliberations of a Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Lands to consider and make 
recommendations with regard to the revision of the Land Surveyors 
Ordinance and Rules. 

The Ordinance enables the profession to participate more fully 
in decisions affecting the qualification for entry into the profession, 
the maintenance of ‘desirable standards and the rights of 
practitioners. To this end a Board with power to make rules for 
the governance of the profession and to enquire into breaches of 
professional standards has been created. 


Ordinance No. 21 of 1952: The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 ; 
This Ordinance makes certain amendments to the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Pensions Ordinance, some of which were recommended 
by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council. 


The main provisions of the Ordinance are as follows : — 


1. Male teachers, as defined in the School Teachers’ Pensions 
Ordinance are required to become contributors to the 
Scheme. 


2. The existing rights of contributors are safeguarded in the 
event of a revision of the Pension Tables. 

3. Provision is made for a refund of contributions to bachelors 
and widowers or their legal personal representatives. 
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4. All officers who are transferred from the service of the 
Colony to other public service under the Crown may elect 
to continue to contribute to the Scheme. 


5. Provides for the calculation of pension to the widow and 
children of an officer whose age has been rated upon the 
assumption that his life is not a fair average life but who 
nevertheless reaches the age of 65 years or contributes to 
the Scheme for 35 years as though his age has not been 
rated up. 


6. Permits a contributor transferred from the service of the 
Government to that of the Central Water Distribution 
Authority to continue to contribute to the Scheme as 
though he had remained in the service of the Government. 


Ordinance No. 22 of 1952: The Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance, 
1952 : 


This Ordinance is designed to bring the pension rights of teachers 
in primary and intermediate schools more nearly into line with that 
of public officers and provides for all service performed by teachers 
(including service as pupil teachers) while over 20 years of age to 
be counted for pension purposes. 


Ordinance No. 24 of 1952: The Customs (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1952 


This Ordinance provides for the granting of duty free concessions 
for limited periods in the case of importations and exportations of 
goods to be processed in the Colony and later re-exported. This 
measure will, it is hoped, stimulate additional business which 
would provide employment and from which the Colony would 
derive additional revenue. 


Ordinance No. 26 of 1952: The Statistics Ordinance, 1952 


This Ordinance provides for the establishment of a Statistical 
Department charged with the duty of taking censuses and oe 
compiling, analysing and publishing statistical information. 
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Ordinance No. 27 of 1952: The Trinidad and Tobago Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis (Incorporation) Ordinance, 
1952 

This is a private Ordinance for the incorporation of the Trinidad 
and Tobago Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Ordinance No. 28 of 1952: The Exportation of Cocoa Ordinance, 
1952 
This Ordinance confers legal status on a body to be known as 
the Cocoa Exporters Committee and invests it with the power to 
regulate the export of cocoa and to continue the present arrange- 
ments for the pooling and distribution of the proceeds of sale of 
cocoa in markets abroad. 


Ordinance No. 29 of 1952: The Railway Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance provides for the continued operation of the 
Trinidad Government Railway service and the motor vehicles 
service ancillary to it. The Ordinance establishes an Executive 
Board, which is controlled by the Governor in Council to manage 
the Railway Department. 


Ordinance No. 33 of 1952: The Hotels (Development Encourage- 
ment) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance provides (i) that the Hotels Development 
Encouragement) Ordinance, 1946 (which expired on the 12th June, 
1952), be continued in force for a further period of 5 years; (ii) that 
articles of hotel equipment in respect of which relief from the 
payment of customs or excise duties should be granted should be 
specified in a Schedule to the Ordinance; (iii) that 15 bedrooms 
(instead of 30) should be the qualifying size for a hotel in Port-of- 
Spain; (iv) that the capital expenditure in respect of which relief 
from the payment of income tax should be granted should include 
the initial expenses of advertising, publicising and promoting hotel 
businesses and the purchase price of existing hotels but not of the 
sites on which they stand; and (v) that the Comptroller of Customs 
and Excise should, in his discretion, determine what ‘‘fixtures’’ 
should be marked. 
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Ordinance No. 38 of 1952: The Government Provident Fund 
Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance which is based on a model Bill forwarded by the 
Secretary of State is designed to improve the benefits enjoyed by 
employees who were depositors under the Provident Fund Ordi- 
nance, Ch. 9. No. 9, and permits those employees of Government 
who were debarred for one reason or another from becoming 
depositors to become contributors. The Ordinance also provides 
that employees of certain public service institutions may become 
contributors to the Fund. 


Ordinance No. 39 of 1952: The County Councils Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance replaces, with amendments, the County Councils 
Ordinance, 1946 and confers further powers and duties on County 
Councils, 


The duties of County Councils will be as follows : — 
(i) The formation, maintenance, repair and lighting of all 
roads and bridges other than principal roads and 
bridges thereon. 


(ii) The formation, construction, maintenance and repair of 
all Crown traces: 

Provided that the powers contained in (i) and (ii) 
above are to: be exercised subject to the provisions of 

r the Roads Ordinance. 

(iii) The functions carried out by local health authorities in 
rural sanitary districts in accordance with the provisions 
of the Public Health and the Malaria Abatement 
Ordinances. 

(iv) The maintenance of Burial Grounds subject to the 
provisions of the Burial Grounds Ordinance. 

(v) The provision, maintenance and regulation of markets 
subject to the provisions of the Country Markets 
Ordinance. 

(vi) The provision, maintenance and control of Public 
Pastures and Recreation Grounds subject to the 
provisions of the Recreation Grounds and Pastures 
Ordinance. 
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(vii) The giving of assistance financial or otherwise in the 
provision of village halls. 


(viii) The control of the erection and use of hoardings and 
the exhibition of advertisements subject to the provisions 
of the Advertisements Regulation Ordinance. 


(ix) The emergency distribution of water by truck to areas 
not provided by stand-pipes. 


Ordinance No. 41 of 1952: The Sanatan Dharma Maha-Sabha of 
Trindad and Tobago (Incorporation) Ordinance, 1952 
This is a private Ordinance for the jincorporation of certain 
persons as trustees of the amalgamated bodies known as the Hindu 
Sanatan Dharma Association of Trinidad and the Sanatan Dharma 
Board of Control under the name of the Sanatan Maha-Sabha of 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


Ordinance No. 42 of 1952: The Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 
1952 
This Ordinance provides for the establishment of a Department 
of Co-operative Development whose functions will be to encourage 
the growth, and supervise the activities of co-operative societies, 
that is to say, societies for the promotion of the economic interests 
of their members. 


Ordinance No. 44 of 1952: The Agricultural Credit Societies 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 , 

This Ordinance is complementary to the Co-operative Societies 
Ordinance and is designed to meet the minimum requirements 
considered necessary for the operation of Agricultural Credit 
Societies in accordance with co-operative procedure and principles. 
The main changes proposed in the Ordinance are aimed at enforcing 
measures of stricter control over the activities of Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 


Ordinance No. 45 of 1952: The Oil Mining (High Water Mark) 
Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance provides for a fixed determination of high water 
mark for the purposes of claims in connection with oil rights. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 

The Laws of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago as administered 
in the courts are the Common Laws of England, the doctrines of 
Equity and Statutes of general application of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which were in force in England on the 1st March, 1848, and 
are deemed to have ‘been introduced into and enacted in the Colony 
as from that date, and local Ordinances contained in the 1950 
Revised Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and Tobago and such 
other Ordinances passed from year to year thereafter by the 
Legislature. 


The Courts of the Colony are as follows :— 


The Supreme Court : 

This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a Chief 
Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges as 
the Governor shall from time to time appoint. The number of 
Puisne Judges, including the Senior Puisne Judge, is now five. 
The Chief Justice is the President of the Supreme Court and is 
designated the Chief Justice of Trinidad and Tobago; the Senior 
Puisne Judge ranks next to the Chief Justice and is designated 
the Senior Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and 
Tobago; and the other Puisne Judges rank after the Senior Puisne 
Judge according to the dates of their respective appointments and 
are.designated Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Trinidad 
and Tobago. In this Court law and equity are concurrently 
administered and in it is vested all jurisdiction in Matrimonial 
Causes, Lunacy, Bankruptcy, Admiralty, suits to establish legiti- 
macy, &c. Its Jurisdiction is exercised as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the practice and procedure for the time being in 
force in the High Court of Justice in England so far as such practice 
and procedure are not displaced by local Rules of Court. 


Civil actions and proceedings are almost invariably heard and 
determined by a single Judge. But there is provision for such 
matters to be tried by a jury. In such cases nine jurors form the 
array. In Port-of-Spain one Civil Court sits continuously except 
during the statutory vacations, and at San Fernando and in Tobago, 
civil sittings are held at such times as the Chief Justice may direct. 
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Indictable offences are also tried by the Judges of this court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder and 
treason when the number is increased to twelve. By order of the 
court a special jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or 
criminal (except indictments for treason or felony punishable with 
death) be empanelled. 

Because of the increase in crime after the war, the courts of 
assize which formally sat quarterly are now held each month and 
continue without interruption, sometimes even during the statutory 
vacations of the Civil Courts. Usually, two courts of assize sit in 
Port-of-Spain and one in San Fernando, In Tobago the Assizes are 
held three times a year, but the number of indictable offences which 
occur in that island is small. 


The statistics for the Supreme Court during 1952 are as follows : 


Civil actions filed as 895 

Applications filed for probate and administration 1,002 

Criminal indictments filed : Port-of-Spain ... 160 

San Fernando... 86 

Tobago S34 8 

Appeals to Full Court 30 346 
Appeals to Court of Criminal Appeal ¢ or appli- 

cations for leave to appeal filed .. ene 74 


Motor accident cases or ‘‘running-down actions’’ are the com- 
monest type of civil action, while the offences of embezzlement, 
falsification of accounts and conspiracy to defraud have recently 
been engaging the attention of the criminal courts with increasing 
frequency. 


The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of : — 

(i) The Full Court: To this Court appeals are brought 
from the decision of Judges in the matters specified in 
the Judicature Ordinance. This court also hears appeals 
from the decisions of Magistrates under the Summary 
Courts Ordinance and of judges of the petty civil courts. 
It is sufficiently constituted by two judges but 
occasionally consists of three. Where, owing to inca- 
pacity, only one judge is available, appeals under the 
Summary Courts Ordinance may be heard by a single 
judge. 
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(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal: Persons convicted on indict- 
ment may appeal to this Court as of right on a question 
of law only; and, by leave of a judge or of the Court 
itself, on questions of mixed law and fact, or of fact 
only, or against severity of sentence. 


West Indian Court of Appeal : 

This Court is a superior Court of record for the West Indian 
Colonies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
1919. It hears and determines appeals, so far as this Colony is 
concerned, from decisions of the Supreme Court in its civil juris- 
diction in matters not specifically assigned to the Full Court. It 
is usually constituted by any three Chief Justices of the Colonies 
of Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and sits in the Colony from which the appeal 
comes. Where, however, the Chief Justice of the Colony in which 
the Court sits is unable from any cause to sit, the Governor of the 
Colony may appoint a person appearing to him to be duly qualified 
to sit instead of such Chief Justice, and hear the appeals to the 
Court. 

Its President and Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and 
Registrar respectively of Trinidad and Tobago. 


District Courts : 

The Chief Magistrate and 14 stipendiary magistrates preside over 
the District Courts which are established in various parts of the 
Colony. In these Courts are conducted the work of the Petty Civil 
Court, the Magistrates’ Courts and the Coroners’ Courts. 


(i) Petty Civil Courts : 

These have jurisdiction to try civil matters where the 
cause of action does not exceed $240.00. They have no 
equitable jurisdiction and follow closely on the lines of the 
county courts in England. 


(ii) Magistrates’ Courts : 
They are counterparts of English police courts and 
exercise similar jurisdiction in criminal and quasi-criminal 
courts, 
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(iii) Coroners’ Courts : , 
The stipendiary magistrate holds the enquiry. The 
function and procedure of these courts are similar to those 
of coroners in England except that they sit without a jury. 
Where, however, the matter for inquiry arises in his 
harbour a harbour master has all the powers and jurisdiction 
to discharge the duties of a coroner. 

Barristers and Solicitors perform the same functions respectively 
in the Colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors have no right 
of audience in the Supreme Court except before a Judge in Cham- 
bers, and in matters under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
and the Bankruptcy Ordinance, and at the hearing of Judgment 
Summonses under the Debtors’ Ordinance. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court are ex officio Commissioners of 
Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the magistrate from 
time to time assigned for duty as such in the Island of Tobago is, 
in addition to the Judges of the Supreme Court, a Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation for the Island of Tobago. 

All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the 
commissioners. 

POLICE 


The police force is maintained under the provisions of the Police 
Ordinance. It is an armed force charged with the preservation of 
peace, the prevention and detection of crime and other infractions 
of the law, and the suppression of internal disturbances. If 
necessary, it may be called out on military duty on proclamation 
by the Governor. 

The force is administered by a commissioner and comprises a 
deputy commissioner, an assistant commissioner, a paymaster, 
25 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 43 inspectors, 
309 subordinate officers and 1,153 constables. It maintains a 
separate branch for criminal investigation, a security department, 
a mounted branch, a training depot, a marine branch, an immigra- 
tion branch, and a band under a director of music trained at 
Kneller Hall. 

To the criminal investigation branch are attached finger-print 
and photographic sections and a modus operandi bureau. Finger- 
print slips of 2,419 first offenders were filed in the finger-print 
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registry in 1952 as compared with 3,890 in 1951. The total number 
on record at the end of 1952 was 83,125. The photographic section 
took 5,958 photographs during the year. The subjects photographed 
included scenes of serious crimes, fatal and serious accidents, and 
discharged prisoners. The modus operandi bureau, which was 
started in 1947, keeps detailed records of criminals. The total 
number of persons on record at the end of 1952 was 1,936. 

The mounted branch carries out routine patrols in the suburbs 
of Port-of-Spain. It also assists in preserving order at, guards of 
honour, races, carnival, football matches and on other occasions 
when large crowds are assembled. The branch maintained a strength 
of 41 horses in 1952. Thirteen horses are attached to divisional 
stations where it is too difficult for foot and mobile patrols to 
operate with success. 

The marine branch is equipped with patrol launches and is 
tesponsible for the policing of wharves and harbours. It exercises 
constant supervision over shipping in the stream and keeps a close 
watch on transhipment of cargo. Special precautions are taken to 
prevent smuggling and illegal immigration. Close liaison is 
maintained between the marine branch, the port services and 
customs authorities, and the Shipping Association. 

The training depot provides training for recruits and advanced 
instruction and refresher courses to members of the force. Qualifying 
standards for entry to the force remained the same as in 1951 and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining suitable applicants. The total 
number of recruits enlisted in 1952 was 123. Ninety police recruits 
and other trainees sat and passed the First Aid Examination of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association in 1952. In addition to police 
recruits, 46 supplemental police were given a complete recruits 
course in 1952. 

The following table shows the number of serious crimes reported 
during the period 1950-1952: — 


Class I—Crimes Against the Person : 
1950 1951 1952 


Murder aes ves a = 35 35 49 
Attempts to Murder... w. =-22 19 15 
Felonious Wounding ... .. 106 154 196 


Rape, &c. ... esd . =—83 76 46 
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Class II—Crimes Against Property 


with Violence : 1950 1951 1952 
Breakings _.... al ... 978 784 928 
Robbery we oe .. 87 76 69 
Demanding money with Menaces sf 3 1 


Class II1I—Crimes Against Property 
without Violence ($96 and over) : 


Larceny — ha .. 324 330 345 
Larceny Dwellings i .. 378 431 484 
Class IV—Malicious Injuries to Property 
with intent : 
Malicious Damage ($96 and over) 23 31 33 
Arson ee aus  =6«53 57 57 


Classes V and VI—Forgery and Crimes 
Against Currency—Other Crimes : 


Forgery sd ibs we HAZ 145 142 
Perjury sie as ee 4 4 4 
Riot ie ae Sex 2 — 3 


Tables showing the number of adults and juveniles charged or 
convicted of crimes in 1952 or against whom cases were pending 
at the end of the year will be found at the end of this section. 


Immigration control is exercised by the Immigration Branch. 
Control is maintained at Port-of-Spain harbour, Piarco, and at the 
bauxite stations at Chaguaramas and Point Tembladora. 5,973 
passports and 3,402 West Indian travel permits were issued in 
1952, 111,732 persons arrived in the Colony in 1952 and 113,234 
departed. 


The total number of accidents in 1952 was 18.28 per cent. lower 
than in 1951 but the number of fatal and serious accidents showed 
a slight increase. 
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ACCIDENTS 


1950 








1951 | 1952 |Increase or 
Decrease 









Total number of accidents 6,191 | —18.28% 
84] + 9.09% 


274 | + 8.73% 


Total number of persons killed 

Number of persons seriously injured 
Number of persons slightly injured 1,586 | —24.01% 
Total number of persons injured 1,860 "20.48% 


Number of vehicles licensed 








Classes of Persons Killed or Injured Killed Injured 
Pedestrians oa ats was exe 36 792 
Drivers sae Se else oie 7 170 
Motor Cyclists ... sis ie aes 2 20 
Pillion Riders ... Ss S23 36 _— 1 
Pedal Cyclists ... reo ics was 9 356 
Other Persons (i.e., loaders, passengers, &c.) 30 521 

84 1,860 








Classes of Vehicles to which Casualties have been attributed : 


Fatal Non-Fatal 


Goods Vehicles Ps a acer MOL 272 
Private or Rented Cars ise ... 16 291 
Motor Cyclists wes is Sor, “iL 18 
Taxis 1 6 
Trolley Buses rr. ae eS — 
Other Motor Buses ... ies .. «§=68 15 
Animal-Drawn Vehicles aah ae A 6 
Animal-Ridden or Led ar ee 5 
Hand Propelled a ei eo 3 


Unknown Vehicles or nee 10 
Pedal Cycles me she ae” 33 254 


— 
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The total number of convictions for traffic offences in 1952 was 
12,733. There were 5,832 cases pending at the end of the year. 
Details of the more serious driving offences for the years 1950-1952 
are given below. The increase in the number of cases of exceeding 
the speed limit is largely due to an Anti-Reckless Driving Campaign 
instituted in September, 1952 and sustained to the end of the year. 


Serious Driving Offences : 1950 1951 1952 
Dangerous Driving aed .. 148 162 127 
Careless Driving nee .. 473 596 641 
Exceeding speed limit ... 297 323 858 
Under the influence of drink ... 23 21 18 


TABLE SHOWING THF NUMBER OF ADULTS AND JUVENILES CHARGED WITH 
Crimes In 1952 


\ Persons CHARGED 
Cuass oF CRIME ; No. ——__—__—_——_ 
| Adults | Juveniles 
Class I—Against the person 
Reports made 


Cases made and completed 
Cases pending ES 































56 


Class II—Against property with violence 
Reports made ... 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending 3 


Class II[I—Against property (Value $96 and 
over) without violence 

Reports made ... 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending 


50 


Class IV—Malicious injuries to property 
with intent 

Reports made ... 

Cases made and completed. 

Cases pending 


Class V—Forgery and Crimes againes ceey 
Reports made 

Cases made and completed | 

Cases pending : 


Class VI—Other serious crimes not included 
above 
Reports made .. 
Cases made and completed. 
Cases pending . 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ADULTS AND JUVENILES CONVICTED 
OF CrIMEs In 1952 oR AGAINST WHOM CASES WERE PENDING 
AT THE END OF THE YEAR 


PERSONS AGAINST 
PERsons WHOM CASES WERE 
Ciass oF CRIME No. ConvicrED PENDING 


Adults | Tuvenites Adults | Suvenites 





Class I—Against the person 

Reports made vee| 417 | 
Cases made and completed +--| 232 
Cases pending Sek ---| 162 j 


_ 
a 
i) 
=) 


168 3 





Class II— Against property with 
violence 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending 

Class III—Against property 
(Value $96 and over) without 
violence 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 103 ll 

Cases pending 


Class IV—Malicious injuries 

to property with intent 
Reports made 
Cases made and completed 
Cases pending ‘ 


15 









Class V—Forgery and Crimes 
against Currency 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending 


48 2 


Class VI—Other serious crimes 
not included above 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending ‘ 





PRISONS 
Penal Administration : 


The Prisons Department is administered by a Superintendent 
assisted by a deputy, three assistant superintendents and a matron. 
The subordinate disciplinary staff consists of two hundred and two 
officers of whom sixty are temporary and fourteen women. 
There are also ten civil servants, two education officers, a doctor, 
a dispenser and two welfare officers. 
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The following institutions are administered by the Department:— 
the Royal Gaol with accommodation for 210 male adults and 
38 female adults; the Carrera Convict Prison one of the few 
remaining island prisons in the world, with accommodation for 
340 prisoners; the Golden Grove Prison situated about 16 miles 
from Port-of-Spain, with accommodation at present for 350 
prisoners; a District Prison, Tobago with 12 cells used only 
for prisoners serving short sentences; ‘‘lock-wps’’—rarely used 
nowadays—at Blanchisseuse, Toco, Mayaro, and Cedros, supervised 
by the Police; and the Youth Training Centre at Golden Grove 
with accommodation for 190 lads between 16 to 21 years of age. 

The total number of persons held in custody during the year was 
4,898, the daily average being 1,064 (1,038 males and 26 females) 
as compared with 1,053 in 1951. The highest number of prisoners 
in custody on any one day was 1,110 on 22nd February, 1952; the 
lowest was 1,004 on 4th August, 1952 and 31st December, 1952. 


Discipline: The standard of discipline maintained at the 
prisons during the year was satisfactory. There were no escapes 
during the year, nor were there any breaches of discipline so serious 
as to necessitate the use of the ‘‘cat’’. The tamarind rod however 
had to be used at the Youth Training Centre. 


Health: The general state of health of the prison population 
was good. Diets were varied and well balanced and few complaints 
were received from prisoners. 


Education and Training : Full-time Education Officers provide 
instruction daily at the Youth Training Centre and twice per week 
at Carrera. Prisoners at Carrera also run an ‘“‘each one teach 
one’ class in such subjects as Shorthand, French and Spanish. 
Libraries are provided at all prisons and at the Youth Training 
Centre. Roman Catholic, Church of England, Non-Conformist, and 
Hindu Chaplains minister to the spiritual needs of the prison 
population. Cinema shows are a regular feature on the educational 
programme. 


Occupations : At the Prisons and at the Youth Training Centre 
there are Tradesmen Officers, under whose supervision many trades 
are practised such as joinery, shoemaking, tailoring, boatbuilding 
and mat-making. Prisoners are also allowed to help in pipe-fitting, 
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masonry, carpentry, electrical installation and, repairs to motor 
vehicles. Extra-mural work is not carried out. At Golden Grove 
Prison, which is sited on 154 acres of land, mixed farming will be 
introduced as soon as the construction of the building is completed. 


Earning and Remission: Any prisoner serving a term of two 
years and upwards is entitled to earnings on discharge. Earnings 
are calculated on a weekly basis in accordance with an established 
schedule. One-third remission is granted to prisoners serving 
Sentences of more than one month. 


Youth Training Centre: Lads of the 16-21-year age group 
sentenced for periods of training are housed at the Youth Training 
Centre, Golden Grove. The discipline and well-regulated life at the 
Institution undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the character 
of the inmates. Organised games, indoor and outdoor, are a promi- 
nent feature of the curriculum. A junior Welfare Officer is assigned 
to the Centre. The total number of lads committed to the Institution 
in 1952 was 287; of these 64 were subsequently ordered to serve 
sentences of detention. The daily average population was 189. 


After-Care Work: On their discharge from prison, prisoners 
are given financial assistance or tools or both. Welfare Officers 
maintain contact with the discharged men and make every possible 
effort to obtain employment for them. Expenditure on aid to 
discharged prisoners amounted to $9,000 in 1952. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY 


Electricity was first used in Trinidad in 1886, a concession having 
been granted to a gentleman of Port-of-Spain to light the town and 
suburbs by means of electricity, but many changes have taken 
place since then. In 1937 by a Proclamation under the Trinidad 
Electricity Board Ordinance of 1935, a Government appointed 
Trinidad Electricity Board took over the whole of the undertaking 
(Electricity and Tramways) of the Trinidad Electric Company 
Limited who had been the concessionaires since 1901 and whose 
franchise had actually expired in 1931. Under the provisions of the 
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Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission Ordinance of 1945, 
and the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Ordinance of 1945, 
the whole of the undertaking of the Trinidad Electricity Board was 
divided from Ist January, 1946 between the City Council (Port-of- 
Spain Corporation Electricity Board) and Government (Trinidad 
and Tobago Electricity Commission). The Generating Plant at 
Wrightson Road and the Distribution System outside of the City 
of Port-of-Spain were transferred to the Trinidad and Tobago 
Electricity Commission and the remainder of the undertaking to 
the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board. Thus, with the 
exception of the San Fernando Borough Council the Commission 
became, in 1946, the sole authority empowered to generate 
electricity for public purposes and, except within the City of 
Port-of-Spain and the Borough of San Fernando, the sole authority 
for the distribution and sale of electricity for public purposes, in 
the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago, 


The Commission is a body corporate and aims at providing a 
cheap and abundant supply of electricity for commercial, industrial 
and domestic use. It supplies electricity to the Port-of-Spain 
Corporation Electricity Board for distribution and sale within 
the City of Port-of-Spain. The Borough of San Fernando operates 
its own electricity department. Elsewhere the Commission 
distributes and sells electricity direct to the consumer. 


At the end of 1951 the Commission’s Port-of-Spain Power 
Station contained 7.5 megawatts of steam turbine plant and 7.4 
megawatts of diesel plant. The installation of a further 5 megawatt 
steam set was completed in 1952. Work was also continued on the 
Penal Station which is designed for an ultimate capacity of 
30 megawatts. The two stations will be connected by a 66 KV 
transmission line. 


With the rapid rate of growth of the Colony’s electrical under- 
taking, there was a 30 per cent. increase in the number of units 
generated in December, 1952, compared with December, 1951. A 
total of 65,050,877 units of electricity was generated during 1952. 
The large increase took place during the last few months of the 
year after the new set in the Port-of-Spain station was commissioned. 
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The total number of consumers at the end of the year was 17,053, 
and the total number of units sold to the various classes of con- 
sumers was as follows : 


Rates No. of Units sold 
Consumers 

General Lighting axe oe we =18,249 2,442,521 

Domestic eee wea See 3,000 6,445,599 
Industrial and Chuenis 

Small and medium loads ... ave 702 3,857,841 
Industrial and Commercial— 

Large loads i Sak 89 13,026,285 

Street Lighting—l, 809 Street lao ses 12 677,669 


17,052 26,449,915 
Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity 
Board—Bulk Supply Ss as 1 28,907,297 


17,053 55,357,212 


The commissioning of additional Power Station plant during the 
year made it possible to increase supplies to the South of Trinidad. 
A number of new areas were served for the first time. including the 
oilfield of Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. at Forest Reserve. The supply 
of the San Fernando Borough Council’s diesel plant was also 
supplemented by some 600 kilowatts. 


Arrangements were also made to supply electricity to Scarborough 
during the year. 


Details regarding frequency, voltage and fittings are given 


below :— 
(a) Frequency—60 cycles. 


(b) Voltage—t115 v. for all purposes below 1,650 w., 230 v. 
single-phase centre point earthed for cookers, water 
heaters and similar apparatus above 1,650 w. Motors 
over 2 H.P. must be 3-phase 230 v. and over 5 H.P. 
must be fitted with approved starters unless prior per- 
mission in writing has been obtained from the Com- 
mission or the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity 
Board. Supplies for large industries depending on 
locality and load requirements can be given at 2.3 kV, 
4 kV, 12 kV, or 33 kV. 
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(c) Fittings—Most premises are wired with Edison screw 
base type lighting fittings. 115 v. socket outlets are 
usually 10 Amp. and arranged to take flat pin plugs. 
230 v. socket outlets are usually 3-pin and many types 
are in use. 

WATERWORKS 

The Department of Works and Hydraulics is responsible for 
the winning of water and for the maintenance of all sources of 
supply which are not the direct and sole concern of municipal 
authorities. The water is derived from impounding reservoirs, 
springs and deep wells and careful control over filtration and 
sterilisation is maintained by a water biologist. As a result of the 
Department’s efforts to bring additional sources of water into 
supply, it was able to provide an average of 9.3 million gallons of 
water per day in 1952—an increase of 548,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 1951. The various water projects begun or completed 
by the Department in 1952 are listed in the “Development Works’’ 
section of Chapter 1. 

The distribution of water to various parts of the Colony is 
effected by the Central Water Distribution Authority, a statutory 
board set up in 1944 under the provisions of the Central Water 
Distribution Authority Ordinance, The Authority’s distribution 
system consists of 39 reservoirs with a combined capacity of 
12,858,000 gallons and the total length of mains in its distribution 
areas is 567.4 mi'es. Most of the water distributed by the 
Authority is obtained from the Works and Hydraulics Department 
(3,210,732,000 gallons in 1952), but a small quantity (469,000 
gallons in 1952) is obtained by special arrangement from the Muni- 
cipality of Arima for distribution in the Maturita area. The three 
Municipalities—Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and Arima—distribute 
water but only within their respective areas. 

In 1952 the average quantity of water supplied daily by 
the Central Authority was 8,775,000 gallons (an increase of 
550,000 gallons as compared with the previous year). The distribu- 
tion areas served by the Authority were supplied with an average 
of 6.3 million gallons per day; the Municipalities with an average 
of 2.2 million ga!lons per day; and other sundry measured supplies 
with an average of 229,000 gallons per day. The average per capita 
consumption of water supplied by the Authority was estimated at 


22 gallons per day. 
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The existing system whereby there are so many authorities 
responsible for the winning or distribution of water has proved 
unsatisfactory, and Government has under consideration the 
establishment of a Central Water Commission, which will have 
the overall responsibility for winning and distribution. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 

Situated as it is at the hub of the Americas, Trinidad is well 
served by steamship lines from all parts of the world, the principal 
being: Thos. & James Harrison, Canadian National Steamship 
Co., Athel Lines Ltd., Elders & Fyffes Ltd., Moore McCormack 
Lines Inc., Blue Star Line Ltd., Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd., 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Compagnie Naval V. & S., 
Horne Lines Ltd., Mississippi Shipping Co., Alcoa Steamship Co. 
Inc., Compania Anonima Venezolana de Navegacion, Saguenay 
Terminals Ltd., Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. Inc. 

Port-of-Spain, the capital, is the main harbour and the busiest 
in the West Indies. Five berths are available for discharging and 
loading general cargo while a sixth is used mainly by vessels 
engaged in the mineral trade. The wharf is well equipped with 
mechanical facilities and vessels may enter and leave at any hour 
of the day or night. For vessels moving between the outer 
anchorage and quay side, pilotage is compulsory. The administra- 
tion of the port is in the hands of a Government ‘‘Port Services’ 
Department assisted by a Port Advisory Board representing 
commercial and shipping interests. 

Other important ports are: Chaguaramas, a privately owned 
transhipment wharf situated about eight miles west of Port-of-Spain 
with deep water accommodation for vessels engaged in the bauxite 
trade; Point Tembladora, also a privately owned wharf with deep 
water accommodation for vessels engaged in the bauxite trade, but 
of more recent construction and equipped with modern facilities; 
San Fernando, an open anchorage some three miles off shore, infre- 
quently used by ocean-going vessels, but enjoying considerable 
lighterage traffic with Port-of-Spain; Pointe-a-Pierre, a private jetty 
two miles long carrying oil pipelines to ocean-going tankers which 
berth alongside; Point Fortin, also privately owned and constructed 
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on lines similar to and for the same purpose as Pointe-a-Pierre; 
La Brea, a privately owned jetty adjacent to the Pitch Lake, used 
by ocean-going vessels for loading pitch and pitch products; and 
Scarborough, Tobago—the capital and chief port of the island 
—an open anchorage and, like other ports of the island, exclusively 
used by Government coastal steamers and schooners. 


A 24 hours service is provided by the Port Services Department 
for the feception, storage and delivery of cargo at King’s Wharf, 
from and to ocean-going vessels and lighters, prion application 
being made for work to be performed outside of normal working 
hours. Two tugs owned and operated by the Department afford 
assistance to vessels berthing and unberthing at King’s Wharf, 
and are also available for salvage work outside of the harbour 
limits when circumstances permit. The Department also operates 
two passenger and freight-carrying vessels on a bi-weekly service 
between Port-of-Spain and Scarborough, Tobago with calls twice 
per month at the coastal ports of Tobago. 


The total net tonnage of vessels entering or leaving the Colony 
in 1952 was 16,183,287 tons as compared with 13,123,704 tons in 
1951, an increase of 3,059,583 tons. The number of vessels berthing 
at the wharves in Port-of-Spain was 1,474 (1952) aggregating a 
net tonnage of 2,810,987 as compared with 1,272 vessels (1951) 
aggregating 2,263,451 tons net. Tonnages of goods landed at all 
wharves were: Imports, 6,361,479 (1951, 6,053,309); Exports, 
2,887,311 (1951, 2,844,497) and Transhipments, 3,896,625 (1951, 
3,750,807). 

, RAILWAYS 

The Trinidad Government Railway has a route mileage of 118 
miles and a track mileage of 153 miles, including sidings, Three 
regular passenger trains are operated daily each way ‘between 
Port-of-Spain and all termini. In addition, frequent suburban trains 
are run serving the residential districts of Tunapuna, St. Augustine, 
St. Joseph and San Juan. The number of passengers carried by the 
railway in 1952 was 4,147,124, 302,876 less than in 1951. 

Regular goods trains are provided on all lines and in addition 
special trains give service to each sugar factory daily during the 
crop season. The total tonnage carried in 1952 was 356,864 tons. 

The railway ancillary services were considerably reduced in 1952 
in consequence of Government’s decision to hand over a number 
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of routes to private enterprise. Bus and goods services are now 
operated only between Port-of-Spain and San Fernando and 
adjacent feeder routes. The number of passengers carried by these 
services in 1952 was 3,832,130 as compared with 5,750,000 in 1951. 


The telegraph system, though primarily for railway operation, is 
also the only commercial telegraph system in the Colony and use 
is made of this service by the public. The low rate of one cent per 
word has not been altered for many years, and there has been no 
large increase in the use of this means of communication. The 
commercial traffic during the year was 5,672 messages. Depart- 
mental messages for the same period amounted to 278,242. 


The Railway and its reduced ancillary services continued to 
operate at a loss during 1952, owing to a combination of intractable 
factors, the principal being fierce taxi competition and the payment 
of increased wage rates to daily paid employees. 


An Executive Board was appointed by the Government in 1952 
to manage the Railways. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 
Roads : 


In Trinidad and Tobago there are 1,090 miles of main roads 
and 1,318 miles of secondary roads, many of them covered with 
pitch, both raw and refined, from the world famous Pitch Lake 
within its confines. A refined variety of pitch known as asphaltic 
cement is used as a binder on the principal roads. 


Under the Five-Year Economic Programme two important road 
works were completed in 1952: the first stage of the widening of 
the Eastern Main Road from South Quay to Old St. Joseph Road 
with dual carriageways; and the earthwork for the 4} mile diversion 
of the South Trunk Road East of Charlieville, together with bridges 
and culverts. 


Vehicles : 


The number of motor vehicles registered during 1952 was 25,267 
1,775 more than in the previous year. There were increases in the 
number of every class of vehicles registered, major increases 
occurring in respect of private cars (985 more than in 1951) and 
hiring cars (417 more than in 1951). 
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The following table shows the number of vehicles of each class 
registered as the 31st December, 1952 :— 


Private Cars... abe aon .. 12,703 
Hiring Cars... ets sate ... 3,686 
Rented Cars... 335 bs iS 43 
Omnibuses aa sabi oe a 393 
Goods Vehicles we as .. 5,588 
Motor Cycles ... es ide Peg 848 
Tractors £09 eae ve te 312 
Trailers aa a tes a 429 
Non-licensable units bisa ons . ove = 1,265 
AIR 


Airports and Landing Fields : 

Piarco airport, situated approximately sixteen miles from the city 
of Port-of-Spain, is an international customs airport. It is also 
the centre established by I.C.A.O. for the Piarco Flight Information 
Region (PFIR) covering the Eastern Caribbean. Immigration, 
customs, port health, plant quarantine and meteorological services 
are provided on a continuous basis and travel information and 
airport hotel facilities are being steadily improved. 


The 7,810-foot main runway of the airport and the remainder of 
the landing area were maintained to provide uninterrupted day and 
night service throughout 1952. For the arrival of the: R.A.F. 
Canberra Jet bombers on a goodwill tour in November, special 
cement treatment was given to a section of the asphalted top surface 
of the runway as a protection against the heated exhaust blasts of 
the Jet engines. 


Crown Point airport, situated on the south-western tip of the 
Island-Ward of Tobago, is the Colony’s secondary customs airport. 
Its 5,000 foot coral runway was properly maintained throughout 
the year to accommodate all flights to the island without inter- 
Tuption. Airport facilities are provided as warranted and night 
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landing facilities (use of flares) are procurable on a special request 
basis and in emergencies. British West Indian Airways and the 
Light Aeroplane Club of Trinidad and Tobago are the main users 
of this airport. 


Landing fields are maintained at Toco and Exchange 
(Chaguanas), the former by Government primarily for emergency 
use and the latter by the Light Aeroplane Club for the training and 
practice of its members. Old runways at the de-activated United 
States bases at Waller Field and Carlsen Field were not maintained 
in 1952 and were only fit for emergency use. 


Aircraft Services : 

(i) Internal : British West Indian Airways provides the only 
internal service of the Colony with a daily flight to the Island-Ward 
‘of Tobago and return. 


(ii) International : Scheduled international services for com- 
mercial purposes were maintained in 1952 by the following eight 
airlines : British West Indian Airways, Pan American Airways, 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines), 
Trans-Canada Airlines, St. Vincent Government Air Service, 
Aerovias Brazil and Aerolineas Argentinas. 


British West Indian Airways, the National Carrier in the British 
Caribbean, made continued progress in its programme of achieving 
economy with efficiency. Established routes were maintained and 
several] reductions in fares for group travel were introduced as a 
means of popularising air travel. A number of charter and special 
flights were operated along established routes to cope with increased 
seasonal traffic demands. 


Greater carrying capacity was provided through the Leeward 
and Windward Islands of the Caribbean by replacing two 
Lockheed Lodestar aircraft by Dakotas with increased seating 
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accommodation. The company’s fleet of six Vickers Vikings and 
two DC- 3 (Dakotas) were operated along the following routes: — 


(i) Trinidad-Grenada (thrice weekly) 
(ii) Trinidad-Barbados (twice weekly) 
(iii) Trinidad-British Guiana (twice weekly) 
(iv) Trinidad-British Guiana-Barbados (once weekly) 
(v) Trinidad-Barbados-British Guiana (once weekly) 
(vi) Trinidad-Caracas-Jamaica (six times weekly) 
(vii) Trinidad-Barbados-Caracas (once weekly) 
(viii) Trinidad-Grenada-Barbados-St. Lucia (once weekly) 


(ix) Trinidad-Grenada-Barbados-St. Lucia-Martinique-Guadeloupe- 
Antigua-St. Kitts (twice weekly) 


(x) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-St. Kitts-St. Lucia-Jamaica 
(once weekly) 


(xi) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-St. Kitts-San Juan-Jamaica 
(once weekly) 


(xii) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-San Juan (twice weekly) 


(xiii) Trinidad-St. Lucia-Martinique-Guadeloupe-Antigua-St. Kitts 
(once weekly) 


Pan American Airways modified their extensive operations in the 
area and operated Boeing Stratocruisers (B-377), Lockheed 
Constellations (L-49), Commandos (C-46), Convairs (CV-240), 
and DC-4s on the following routes :— 


(i) New York-San  Juan-Trinidad-The Guianas-Belem-Rio-Sao 
Paulo-Porto Alegre-Montevideo-Buenos Aires (twice weekly) 


(ii) New York-San Juan-Curacao-Virgin Is.-Antigua-Guadeloupe- 
Martinique-Trinidad-The Guianas-Montevideo-Buenos Aires 
(4 times weekly) 


(iii) Miami-Jamaica-Haiti-Venezuela-Trinidad (daily) 
(iv) Panama-Colombia-Venezuela-Trinidad (daily) 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana maintained a daily DC-3 service 
between Trinidad and Venezuela and operated additional flights 
when traffic warranted. A few reductions in fares in 1952 encouraged 
excursion tours. 
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K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) reduced its previous five DC-3 
flights per week to three on the route Aruba-Barcelona-Piarco and 
withdrew the once weekly Trinidad-Surinam operation. 


Trans Canada Airlines increased from 40 to 48 the seating 
accommodation of their North Star (DC-4 M2) airliners which 
Operate a once weekly Canada-Trinidad service via Bermuda and 
Barbados. The flight is doubled during the winter months to cope 
with increased southern traffic, 


St. Vincent Government Air Service continued to operate a twice 
weekly service St. Vincent-Trinidad-St. Vincent and extended the 
route to include Carriacou, a dependency of Grenada. The weekly 
flights from St. Vincent to Grenada, Barbados and Dominica and 
the once a month flight (for major inspection) to British Guiana 
were maintained. St. Vincent Government Air Service continued 
to use Grumman Goose amphibian aircraft chartered from 
British Guiana Airways. 


Aerovias Brazil, the Brazilian designated airline, operated DC-4 
aircraft on their service of four flights per week (two north-bound, 
two south-bound). The service touches Buenos Aires-Sao Paulo- 
Rio-Recife-Belem-Piarco-Caracas and Miami. 


Aerolineas Argentinas, the Argentine designated carrier continued 
the operation of a twice weekly DC-6 service on the international 
route Buenos Aires-Rio-Trinidad-Havana-New York. 


Non-scheduled operations (traffic and non-traffic) were carried 
out mainly by the following airlines : 


British Guiana Airways (British) 

Cubana (Cuban) 

Paramount Aquarium (American) 

Alitalia (Italian) 

Compania Dominicana de Aviacion (Dominican Republic) 
Compania Carnarciali Industria e Comercio (South American) 
Viacaco Area Sao Paulo (South American) 
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Air Traffic Statistics : 
There was an overall increase in the volume of air traffic in 
the Colony in 1952 as indicated hereunder : 


Prarco Arrport TRAFFIC 








TRAFFIC 1951 | 1952 
Aircraft Movements: 
In ae igs wad 6,111 6,248 
Out wee See ses 6,103 6,257 
Passengers : 
Arrived whe mae a 41,979 44,000 
Departed wee se vas 41,386 45,264 
Intransit ae dale os 25,538 28,070 
Torau wes se ae 108,903 117,334 
Cargo: 
Landed ('b.) ... aa aie 816,759 691,024 
Loaded (Ib.)... fing 988,913 1,023,7283 
Crown Pornr Arrport TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC | 1951 | 1952 
Aircraft Movements: 
In Sele ane os 520 519 
Out Pea wae ds 520 519 
Passengers: 
Arrived Pee a tice 6,110 6.011 
Departed ome ets ot 5,754 5,808 
Intransit Bais aa se — —_— 
TOTAL ete Soe ne 11,864 11,819 
Cargo: 
Landed (Ib.)_... bes te 0,509 64.103 
Loaded (Ib.)... dies ba: 9.876 6,067 


Note—Military and State owned aircraft excluded from above figures. 


POSTS 
Postal Services : 

The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are head 
post offices at San Fernando and at Scarborough, Tobago. There 
were 163 district post offices and agencies throughout the Colony 
in 1952. 
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The distribution of inland mails continued to be effected through 
contract services which were satisfactorily operated. External mail 
services by air and steamer were regularly maintained, 


There were 54 money or postal order offices throughout the 
Colony, 6 sub-offices and 103 postal agencies which, in addition 
to the usual postal facilities, issue and pay postal orders. The value 
of money orders issued during the year was $2,100,507.65 as com- 
pared with $2,011,772.48 in 1951. 


The estimated numbers of letters, post cards and printed papers 
(excluding airmail) dealt with were as follows :— 


Inland 1952 1951 
6,814,500 7,807,468 


Outwards 
United Kingdom sel ... 145,300 137,484 
United States iis ie 128,300 101,833 
Canada oe ste ity 29,300 28,417 
Other places me she 98,500 142,460 
Inwards 
United Kingdom _.... ... 1,076,900 680,900 
Other places 4 ne 934,100 1,002,485 


The estimated numbers of airmail letters dealt with were as 
follows :— 


Despatched | Received Transit Total 


Year 








1950 va «| 4,300,000 3,700,000 390,500 8,390,500 
1961 en -+-| 4,576,000 4,594,000 462,600 9,632,600 
1952 aes «| 5,514,500 5,995,000 499,500 | 12,009,000 


Services valued at $48,150.00 were rendered free to other Govern. 
ment Departments during the year as compared with $43,514.00 
for the year 1951. 
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Telephones : 


The Telephone Service is operated by the Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephones Limited and the total number of telephones at the end 
of 1952 was 17,585. In Port-of-Spain the old manual system has 
been entirely replaced by a modern automatic dial system which 
has since been extended to San Juan, St. Augustine and Diego 
Martin districts. 


At the end of World War II Trinidad Consolidated Telephones 
Limited embarked on a considerable programme of expansion and 
the telephone service is gradually being extended to the more remote 
tural districts. Long distance facilities between Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando will shortly be improved by the installation of VHF 
radiotelephone equipment to provide additional channels, and the 
Company proposes to furnish a demand (no delay) service when 
the new equipment is brought into use. The Company also plans to 
introduce a teletype service in the near future. 


Telegraphs : 

The telegraph system is intended primarily for railway operation 
but is also used for the transmission of private messages. (See 
Railways.) 

. WirELEsS SERVICES 


Government Wireless Services : 


The Government maintains four wireless stations at Port-of- 
Spain, Piarco, North Post and Scarborough, Tobago. From Port- 
of-Spain radio-telegraph circuits are in operation with Venezuela, 
Paramaribo, Guadeloupe and Tobago. North Post is the coast 
station for maintaining radio-telegraph communication with ships 
at sea and is open continuously. A new ship-to-shore radio tele- 
phone service on 2735 kilocycles was established in 1952. 


The Tobago Wireless station maintains radio telegraph 
communication with Port-of-Spain and radio telephone communica- 
tion with the Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. station at 
Caroni. The Tobago Wireless station is connected to the Tobago 
Telephone system. 


The Government aeronautical wireless station is situated at 
Piarco and maintains point to point communication with Jamaica, 
Nassau, Bermuda, Curagao, Paramaribo, Maiquetia and Puerto 
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Rico. A radiotelephone channel is provided for the use of the 
Control Tower at Piarco Airport and ground-to-air guard is 
maintained. 


Cable and Wireless (W.I.) Ltd. Services 

Cables : There are two cables from the Trinidad Branch of Cable 
and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., one to Barbados direct by 
which telegrams can reach all parts of the world and one to 
Grenada which connects with Barbados via certain other West 
Indian Islands. In the event of an interruption of the cable service, 
a wireless telegraph circuit can be opened to maintain 
communication. 

Wireless : Wireless telephone circuits are operated in association 
with Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Ltd., and telephone sub- 
scribers can speak from any part of the island, Wireless telephone 
services are at present worked as follows :— 

via Miami : United States of America, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama Canal Zone. 
via Barbados: United Kingdom, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Montserrat. 
Direct : Paramaribo, Puerto Rito, Barbados, 
Jamaica, British Guiana, Tobago. 


Wireless telegraphy is used only in the event of an interruption 
in the cable service. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


The following were the main newspapers and _ periodicals 


published in the Colony during 1952 :— 

DarLiss : ...Port-of-Spain Gazette, Trinidad Guardian and Sunday 
Guardian (except Mondays and days after public 
holidays) ; Evening News (except Sundays and public 
holidays) 


WEEELIES : ...Trinidad Royal Gazette (Thursdays); The Clarion, 
The Catholic News (Saturdays); The Sportsman 
(Sundays) 
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MONTHLIES : ...Callaloo, The Observer, The Indian, The Spectator 
(reviews) ; G. G. Review, The Smoke Stack (commercial 
firms’ magazines); The Trinidad Presbyterian, 
The Diocese of Trinidad and Tobago, The Trinidad 
Muslim League Bulletin ; The Marine Guide, 
The Federated News Letter, Progress (poles ; 
Tropical Agriculture : The Teachers’ Voice; T.L.L 
Safety ; Radio Trinidad and Rediffusion Programmes ; ; 
Sugar Worker ; Caribbean Sports Review. 


Bi-Monraures : ...The Civil Service Review, Trinidad Baptist Messenger, 
Community Education. 


QUARTERLIES: ...Caribbean Medical Journal ; Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago ; The Moravian 
Church News ; UBOTIMES, Regent News, the T.P.D. 
Quarterly (oilfield companies’ magazines) ; The Police 
Quarterly ; Quarterly Economic Report (official) ; 
Caribbean Quarterly (journal of the Extra Mural 
Department of the University College of the West 
Indies) ; The (Caribbean Training) College Tidings. 


ANNUALS : ...Franklin’s Year Book ; Caribbean Historical Review; 
CI.C. Annual, The Queen’s Royal College Chronicle, 
The Hilarian (school magazines). 


BROADCASTING 

The Trinidad Broadcasting Company Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Broadcast Relay Service (Overseas) Ltd. of London, operates 
a transmitting station known on the air as ‘“‘Radio Trinidad’’. The 
Station’s official call sign is VP4RD and it operates simultaneously 
on three frequencies—790 kilocycles in the medium frequency or 
“*broadcast’’ band and 3275 kilocycles and 6085 kilocycles in 
the high frequency or short wave bands. Programmes are broad- 
cast for 17 hours continuously each day from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Under the terms of the concession granted to the Company, 
Government is entitled to use 90 minutes per day free of charge 
for Government broadcasts. This facility has so far been only 
partially utilised but with the appointment of a Government Broad- 
casting Officer in 1950 and the assignment of a Regional 
Broadcasting Officer to the Eastern Caribbean in the following 
year, increasing use is being made of it. The total amount of broad- 
casting time now used by Government is 300 minutes per week 
as compared with 45 minutes per week in 1951. 


The Regional Officer’s appointment is for a period of three years 
and has been made under a scheme financed from Development 
and Welfare Funds for the development of broadcasting services 
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within the British Caribbean. The holder of the office is a Trini- 
dadian by birth and is on a three-year secondment from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The duties of the post include the pro- 
duction of ‘‘live’’ and recorded programmes and the general 
direction of efforts to increase the use of broadcasting time by the 
Governments of Trinidad, Barbados and British Guiana. 


Wired Broadcasting : 


An extensive system of wired broadcasting (rediffusion) is 
operated by Radio Distribution (Trinidad) Ltd.—another subsi- 
diary of Broadcast Relay Service (Overseas) Limited of 
London—in Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. This service is also 
available in the more thickly populated areas along the Eastern 
Main Road as far as Tunapuna. Rediffusion subscribers pay only 
a small subscription and are offered a choice of two programmes 
for 17 hours each day. The programmes broadcast by ‘‘Radio 
Trinidad’’ may be heard on the Rediffusion ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘Golden 
Network.’’ The programmes heard on the Rediffusion ‘‘B’’ or 
“Silver Network’’ originate in separate studios. 


FILMS 

At the end of 1952 there were 49 commercial cinemas in the 
Colony with total seating capacity for 35,500 persons. Of these 
9 were located in Port-of-Spain; 7 in San Fernando; 3 in San Juan; 
2 each in Curepe, Tunapuna, Fyzabad and Penal; and 1 each at 
Arima, Marabella, Diego Martin, Laventille, Morvant, Arouca, 
Sangre Grande, Chaguanas, Couva, California, Gasparillo, La 
Romain, Princes Town, Rio Claro, Debe, Santa Flora, Palo 
Seco, Siparia, La Brea, Point Fortin, Cedros and Tobago. 
The majority of films shown are either British or American. A fair 
number of Indian films are also exhibited. 


Film production is not undertaken by Government or private 
enterprise. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
Publicity and Public Relations : 


A separate section of the Colonial Secretariat known as the 
Information Office looks after Government publicity and public 
relations. 
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The functions of the Information Officer who heads the staff of 
the Office are as follows :— 


(a) to assist in interpreting the policy of the Government 
to the people and to keep the Government informed of 
the views of the people, in the closest co-operation with 
the administration and technical departments; 

(6) to provide information about the Colony for publicity 
purposes in Great Britain and elsewhere; 

(c) to provide the Colony with information about develop- 

ments in Great Britain and various aspects of British 

life and life in the Colonies generally; in particular to 
interpret the general colonial policy of Her Majesty’s 

Government to the people of the Colony; 

to act as an advisory and co-ordinating agency for the 

planning and execution of departmental propaganda 

campaigns. 


(d 


~~ 


Official communiques to the press and radio are generally issued 
through the Information Office but releases are sometimes issued 
direct by Ministers and Heads of Departments. The press and 
radio are also supplied by the Information Office with Government 
publications and press material issued by the Central Office of 
Information. 

The Information Office receives from the Central Office of 
Information a variety of important services including the 
following: —a wireless news service with editorials, commentaries 
and summaries; an air mail news service of the same type as the 
wireless service; illustrated features; photographs and ebonoids; 
pamphlets and posters; magazines; regular reference series, books, 
booklets, newspapers and periodicals; and films and filmstrips. 
The Information Office in its turn furnishes the Central Office of 
Information through the Information Department of the Colonial 
Office with illustrated features and items of news for distribution 
on a world-wide basis. 

Fortnightly newsletters recording important events and develop- 
ments in Trinidad and Tobago and other B.W.I. colonies are 
prepared by the Information Office and despatched to recipients in 
many parts of the world. About 44 per cent. was issued to students 
and other addressees in the United Kingdom in 1952. Information 
posts, Trade Commissioners’ services, libraries and reading rooms 
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were also included in the mailing list. A weekly résumé of the 
press and radio news bulletins was also compiled by the Informa- 
tion Office, and issued to officials and publicity organs overseas. 
Copies of newspapers were supplied to the Colonial Office, the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in London, and students 
studying in Britain. 

Several articles on local social and economic developments and 
other matters were furnished by the Information Office for publica- 
tion in the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and other parts 
of the world. The placing of the stories and their accompanying 
photographs was handled mainly by the Central Office of 
Information, the Camera Press and the ‘‘Times’’ Art Department. 
A large number of other photographs arranged in sets were 
distributed in the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, the United States and the Caribbean area. 


Successful arrangements were made locally for a wide distribution 
of posters, photographs, and plain and illustrated reading 
matter. Schools, local authorities, hostels, welfare, trade and 
co-operative organisations were supplied with collotypes, and 
libraries, waiting rooms and persons in public life were supplied 
with leading British newspapers and magazines. In rural areas 
where mass communication facilities are lacking, display boards 
were erected and arrangements made for the distribution of infor- 
mative material, mainly pictorial, with accompanying literature. 
British newsreel films continued to be distributed to all cinemas 
and mobile cinema units throughout the Colony and were seen 
by large audiences. 


Inquiries, local and overseas, on a wide variety of subjects con- 
tinue to be received and dealt with by the Information Office. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


Strictly speaking there are no local forces in the Colony, but a 
skeleton organization is kept at St. James Barracks under the 
supervision of a Garrison Quartermaster for the purpose of looking 
after military stores, drill halls, military lands including cemeteries, 


and supplies for the local cadet corps. ; 
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The Police Force (see ‘Police,’ Part II, Chapter 9) which in 
peacetime is a purely civilian force can be called out for military 
service in an emergency. 

The question of the formation of a regular West Indian 
battalion with headquarters in Trinidad was being examined in the 
course of the year, 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


_ Trinidad and Tobago are the most southerly of the chain of 
Islands known as the West Indies. Trinidad is situated at the 
extreme South of the chain, lying between 10° 2’ and 10° 50’ 
North latitude and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ West longitude. Trinidad is 
4,005 miles by sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, Canada, 
and 1,958 miles from New York, 

' Geologically Trinidad is a part of the South American Continent 
from which it has been severed by natural causes. The island is 
situate immediately opposite to the delta of the great Orinoco River, 
and is very near to the mainland of Venezuela, from which it 
is separated by the comparatively shallow and land-locked Gulf 
of Paria, which is one of the safest harbours in the world. Trinidad 
is the second largest of the British West Indian islands. In point 
of size it compares with the County of Lancashire. The area is 
1,863 square miles; average length 50 miles, and breadth 374 miles, 

Three mountain ranges, running East to West, almost parallel 
to, and nearly equidistant from each other, traverse the island. 
Between the northern and central ranges the country is flat and 
well watered, but the land to the south of the central range is 
undulating, and the water supply is poor. 

The three most important rivers are the Caroni, which drains 
the north-western portion of the island, the Ortoire or Guatare, 
which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropouche the 
north-east. 

’ The most important towns are Port-of-Spain, the capital, with 
a population estimated at 31st December, 1952 at-111,350; San 
Fernando (population 34,600) and Arima (population 9,700). 
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The climate of the two islands is tropical. The average annual 
temperature in daylight is 84°F. and at night it averages 74°F. 
There is comparatively little variation throughout the year. 


In Port-of-Spain the average annual rainfall is about 64 inches. 
In other districts it ranges in normal seasons from about 50 to 120 
inches. There is a well marked dry season from January to May 
and a wet season from June to December. Even in the rainy 
season the greater part of the day is usually fine, the rain falling 
in heavy showers. 


Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11° 21’ North latitude and 
60° 30’ and 60° 50’ West longitude, at a distance of 120 miles 
from Barbados, 75 miles from Grenada, and 26 miles from Trinidad. 
It is 26 miles long and 74 miles at its greatest breadth, and has an 
area of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 42,000 acres 
are under cultivation. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its 
physical aspect is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and 
ridges, which descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 ft. 
high and 18 miles in length. The climate in the dry season is 
delightful. In the wet season it is damp and hot. The average 
rainfall is 60 inches and the average mean temperature 80 degrees 
in the shade. A unique feature is Little Tobago or Bird of 
Paradise Island, the only place in the Western Hemisphere 
where these birds can be seen in their wild state. This island lies 
about 1} miles from the north-eastern coast of Tobago, and is less 
than 300 acres in extent. Its hilly surface is covered with natural 
vegetation including palms, giant aroids and broad-leafed trees 
of large stature, where these tropical birds may nest in security. 
Little Tobago was purchased by Sir William Ingram in 1908 for 
the purpose of creating a sanctuary for the Birds of Paradise, a 
species which at that time, was thought to be in imminent danger 
of extinction in its natural habitat, the Malay Archipelago, The 
island was presented to the Government by the sons of Sir William 
Ingram on the condition that it should be retained in perpetuity as 
an asylum for the birds. With the aid of a Government grant, the 
place is well maintained. Fruit trees of various kinds are cultivated 
in order to provide food for the birds, and during the dry season 
a sufficient supply of water from the mainland is brought over by 
boat. Persons who wish to visit the island are allowed to do so. 


The chief town of the Island-Ward is Scarborough. 
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Chapter 2: History 


TRINIDAD 


Whether the name ‘‘La Trinidad’’ or ‘‘The Trinity’’ bestowed 
by the great Christopher Columbus was the outcome of his sighting 
three mountain peaks on the island itself, his glimpse of a similar 
range on the nearby island of Tobago, the sentimental consequence 
of a vow he took while in peril from the sea, or the resultant 
emotional reaction of a combination of all these experiences on a 
man who, from his own account, was very ill at the time, is still 
controversial. The aboriginal Indians called the island ‘“‘Iere’’ or 
“‘The Land of the Humming Bird’’, a name aesthetically apt to 
quite recent times. 


For almost two centuries after discovery, Trinidad remained as 
undeveloped as it was prior to the advent of the great navigator. 
Two feeble attempts were made by Spain to colonise it in 1532 and 
1577. In 1595 Sir Robert Dudley visited the island and, from his 
own account, explored it to some extent. In the same year 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a short stay in it in the course of his 
ill-starred voyage in search of the fabled city of El Dorado. He 
attacked and burned San José (St. Joseph), the then capital. 


In the 17th century when rivalry among the principal 
maritime powers of Europe was at its height, with piracy and 
buccaneering as the bloody accompaniment, Trinidad was raided 
in turn by French, Dutch and English. These raids with all their 
attendant evils had a unifying effect on the activities of the 
inhabitants to some extent, for there was a surprising growth of 
trade in 1695, despite the ban placed by Spain on commercial 
intercourse between her nationals and foreigners. 


In February, 1797, Great Britain being then at war with Spain, 
the island surrendered to a British expedition and on 18th February, 
1797, articles of capitulation were signed by two principals, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby on behalf of Britain.and Don José 
Maria Chacon, the Spanish Governor, on behalf of Spain, by which 
Britain’s sovereignty over the island was recognised. The final 
cession of the Colony took place in 1802 under the Treaty 
of Amiens. 
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Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor, assumed the 
administration at one of the most chaotic periods in the history of 
Trinidad. In the words of a respected resident at the time, the 
community was composed of ‘‘refugees and desperate characters, 
who. have been implicated in the rebellions and massacres of all 
the’ neighbouring islands’’. In addition, there were the fast- 
dwindling aboriginal inhabitants scattered, listless and apathetic, 
and a shiftless, dissatisfied body of Spanish settlers. These 
conditions were the outcome of the efforts made by Spain in 1783, 
on the suggestions of a Frenchman, M. Saint-Laurent, to attract 
new settlers. Thus, added to the confusion inevitable on a military 
occupation were the squabbles over the re-allocation of lands on 
the influx of the newcomers, and the apparent hesitancy by the 
conquerors at first to adopt the existing Spanish code of laws. 
This anomaly of a British possession being administered under 
Spanish laws continued, with various changes which gradually 
displaced the Spanish code by English procedure and legislation, 
almost to the present day. The Spanish Municipal Authority, the 
“Tllustrious Board of the Cabildo’’, was also retained as an 
administrative body until 1840, when certain changes were made 
both in its composition and the exercise of its authority, and it was 
renamed the ‘‘Town Council’’. Through a series of titles— 
“Borough Council’, ‘‘Town Commissioners, &c.’’—it has 
emerged into the present body designated by the ‘‘City Council’’. 
Earlier another body, the ‘‘Council of Advice’, set up by 
Sir Thomas Picton in 1797, evolved into the ‘‘Council of Govern- 
ment’’ in 1831 and the subsequent ‘‘Legislative Council’’ which 
is in existence today. (Sir Thomas Picton who resigned from his 
post as Governor of Trinidad in 1803 later commanded a division 
under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War in which his 
distinguished military career earned him the gratitude of the House 
of Commons in November, 1813. On the 24th June in the following 
year the thanks of the House were again presented to him for his 
distinguished conduct in the campaign which led to the abdication 
of the Bourbons, He ended his brilliant and colourful career on 
the field of Waterloo leading his division to a charge with bayonets 
by which one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy was 
defeated. Legend has it that he was wearing a top-hat at the time 
as he regarded himself as senior to the Duke of Wellington and 
objected to saluting him). 
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The development of the Colony has proceeded on comparatively 
peaceful and constitutional lines. As long ago as 1802 on the con- 
clusion of hostilities between England and Spain, the inhabitants 
of the Colony, fearing that the island might be handed over to 
some other power by Britain in return for some concession else- 
where, petitioned the governor, praying that the island should 
remain under British rule. Evidently British rule had already, 
despite the vicissitudes of administration, begun to reconcile the 
discordant elements in the Colony and prepare the way for the 
evident progress of today. 


Curiously, Spain was the first European colonial power to 
abolish slavery in its territories. This gesture took place in 1690 
when an edict was passed to this end; but it pertained to the 
aboriginal Indians and applied to Trinidad only. Spain could not, 
however, maintain this moral rectitude for long. Under economic 
pressure she introduced Negro slavery soon after. This system of 
human exploitation has had a profound influence on the 
inhabitants, socially, morally and artistically. And so has had the 
related system of East Indian immigration which followed eleven 
years after the abolition of slavery by Britain in 1834. The vast 
areas of cocoa and sugar-cane, staple crops of the island and its 
mainstay before the discovery of oil at the end of the nineteenth 
century, owe their cultivation to these two systems of human labour 
which disappeared when they were no longer economically tenable 
in the face of the rising Industrial Age. The trade balance today 
is principally maintained by the exportation of oil and its by- 
products of which the Colony was until recently the largest 
producer in the British Empire. 


One of the greatest problems the administration has had to 
deal with in the Colony is the devising of a satisfactory system of 
education. While the basis of this must remain English, the com- 
plex nature of a cosmopolitan community has demanded a 
broadening of this basis to avoid the wounding of a variety of 
racial susceptibilities, This can be appreciated when, in addition to 
the officially recognized government-aided primary and secondary 
schools of high standard in every important centre of the Colony, 
there are private Muslim schools, Hindu schools, a Chinese school 
and a Spanish school staffed by Venezuelans from the neighbouring 
Republic. However, students from the Colony hold their own and 
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even outstrip others in the best universities of Europe and America. 
The present trend of education is undoubtedly from the purely © 
academic to the technical and more immediately practical form of 
studies in keeping with the tendency accelerated by the war. Among 
the people handicraft, co-operatives, and back-to-the-land move- 
ments are noticeable. A number of ‘‘Youth Councils’ or associations 
of young people seeking, in addition, a moral uplift, have made a 
welcome appearance, 


Social welfare work, touching every aspect of the community, 
has long been successfully carried on by several religious bodies 
the most outstanding being that of the Roman Catholic Church 
to which the majority of the Christian inhabitants belong, chiefly 
as a result of the original conditions Spain attached to settlement 
in the island. 


The health departments both of the Municipality and the 
Government are doing good work in hospital administration and 
the enlightening of the individual by lectures and hygienic 
demonstrations. Gone are the days of epidemics, rampant prevent- 
able diseases, and high rates of infant mortality. 


An agricultural department with a trained technical staff and 
the Imperial College of Agriculture founded in 1921 keep the 
Colony abreast with the latest discoveries tending to the uNpROVE? 
ment of its soil and flora. 


In 1941 in accordance with the terms of the Bases Agreement 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America certain areas were leased to the United States for 
99 years and have been occupied and developed as naval or arniy 
air bases. 


The Colony has shown progress in almost every sphere of 
activity. A slum clearance scheme with a housing and planning 
programme is ridding the town of objectionable and insanitary 
tenements; an extensive water scheme is planned; hospitals are 
being enlarged and their equipment brought up to modern 
standard; and attention is being paid to other essentials of welfare 
and industrial development. The British Council, which began 
operation in the Colony in 1943, is also playing a notable part in 
the encouragement of art, music and literature. 
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TOBAGO 


Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time 
it was occupied by Caribs, It was visited in 1596 by Captain 
Keymis in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 1628 a 
grant of the Island was made by Charles I to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders 
were sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants who styled it 
New Walcheren. After a residence of about two years these 
settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians and Spaniards 
from Trinidad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant 
of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with 
a number of Courlanders, who settled on the North side. These 
were followed by a second Dutch Company in 1654, who, having 
effected a compromise with the Courlanders, established them- 
selves on the southern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders were 
overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the 
whole island until 1662, when the Dutch Company resigned their 
right to it. In this year Cornelius Lampsons procured Letters Patent 
from Louis XIV creating him Baron of Tobago and proprietor of 
the island under the Crown of France. 

In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was 
renewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke’s 
title, but in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the French 
Admiral Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch Admiral Binks 
was defeated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored 
the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his 
title to a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Tobago was declared neutral: the subjects of all 
European Powers were at liberty to form settlements or carry on 
commerce but not to place garrisons on it. At the peace of 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. 

In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under the Duke of 
Bouillé after a most gallant defence by the colonists. In 1783 it 
was surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 15th April, 
1793, it was captured by a British Force under Admiral Lefrey 
and General Cuyler, It was once more restored to the French by 
the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and again re-conquered in 1803 by 
Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 
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Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of 
Assembly, its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its 
numerous Law Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly 
was abolished and a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. 
The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when most 
of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar 
in Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this 
time resulted in a very depressed state of trade. Tobago finally 
became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the request of the Legislative 
Council following the disastrous Belmanna riots at Roxborough 
which cost the Colony a great deal of money. The Government 
was then administered by a resident Administrator, subordinate to 
the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands at Grenada, and 
a Legislative Council was established by an Order in Council on 
the 7th February, 1877, to consist of not less than three persons 
designated by Her Majesty. 

The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the Metayer 
system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as 
a separate colonial unit and by an Order in Council of 
17th November, 1888, Tobago was amalgamated with Trinidad, 
the name of the new Colony being Trinidad and Tobago. The latter 
island was administered by a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of the United Colony, who was ex officio a member of the 
Legislative Council. One unofficial member of Council represented 
Tobago. The Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of 
five members, two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. 
The revenue, expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, 
but there was freedom of commercial intercourse between them and 
the laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the 
laws of both. 

By an Order in Council of the 20th October, 1898, the Order 
in Council of November, 1888, was almost entirely revoked, and it 
was provided that the Island of Tobago should become a Ward of 
the United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; that the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged with those of the 
United Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad should 
be cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of 
Trinidad should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to 
operate so far as they conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that 
all future Ordinances of the Legislature of the Colony should extend 
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to Tobago with the proviso that the Legislature should be able to 
enact special and local Ordinances and Regulations applicable to 
Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. This Order 
in Council was brought into effect on the Ist January, 1899, by a 
Proclamation of the Governor. The post of Commissioner then 
ceased to exist, and the post of Warden was created. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council, 1950, an amending Order 
of 1951 which revoked the Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1924, and amending Orders of 1928, 
1941, 1942 and 1945, 

The 1924 Constitution provided for twelve official, six nominated 
unofficial and seven elected members. Three of the officials, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General and the Treasurer, were 
ex officio members. The remaining official members were nominated 
by the Governor. 

The 1941 Order in Council made the Constitution more liberal 
by equalizing the numbers of elected members and other members. 
This was done by cutting out the nine nominated official members 
and increasing the elected members to nine. When the post of 
Financial Secretary was introduced, that officer replaced the 
Treasurer on the Legislative Council. 

The Executive Council, the composition of which was con- 
trolled by Royal Instructions passed in 1924 and 1941, had the 
same ex officio members as the Legislative Council, as well as one 
nominated and four elected members. 

In 1945 an amending Order in Council was introduced, bringing 
into effect a new franchise. This step arose out of a recommenda- 
tion of the West Indian Royal Commission which suggested the 
introduction of adult franchise in the West Indian Colonies. A 
Trinidad and Tobago Franchise Committee was appointed in 1941! 
and reported in 1943. By a majority vote they recommended adult 
suffrage and reduced the qualifications of a legislator. The 1945 
Order in Council prescribed the following qualifications for election 
as a member of the Legislative Council: British nationality, adult- 
hood, residence in the Colony for at least two years or domicile 
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in the Colony, qualification as a voter, literacy and property 
qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, or producing an income 
of $480 per annum or income qualification of $960 per annum. 
Government officials, ministers of religion, returning officers, 
bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servitude or 
imprisonment for over one year, or persons of unsound mind were 
disqualified. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must 
have the same residential qualification as above and must also have 
resided in their electoral district for at least six months. Dis 
qualified were bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal 
servitude or imprisonment for a period of over one year and persons 
of unsound mind. 

In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. A Com- 
mittee was appointed in February, 1947, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Lennox O’Reilly, K.c. with 19 other members ‘‘to consider the 
reform of the Constitution and to submit proposals to be forwarded 
to His Majesty’s Government for a new Constitution having regard 
to the fact that (a) within recent years certain Colonies have been 
granted constitutions which placed them ahead of Trinidad, and 
(6) it is necessary that, in keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago should be more fully associated in 
the management of their own affairs’. The Committee reported 
on the 16th March, 1948 to the Legislative Council. The report 
was considered on the 30th April and the 3rd May, 1948, and was 
adopted with changes on the latter day. The report with four 
minority reports attached and accompanied by several memoranda 
both for and against was then sent to the Secretary of State by the 
Governor. While the report was being considered by the Secretary 
of State some of the members of the Legislative Council went to 
England to consult with him and finally the Governor was invited 
in September, 1948 for consultation. In January, 1949, the 
Secretary of State’s outline of the new constitution was received by 
the Governor and it was immediately made public. 

The present Constitution (1950) is very close to the Majority 
Report of the Constitution Committee as amended by the 
Legislative Council. It provides the following :— 

A Legislative Council composed of three ex officio members, 
five nominated members and eighteen elected members presided 
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over by a Speaker with neither an original nor a casting vote 
appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. 

An Executive Council comprising three ex officio members, 
one nominated member and five elected members elected by 
the Legislative Council. The Executive Council is the chief 
instrument of policy. 

A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the Execu- 
tive Council are associated with the administrative work of 
Government Departments. 

Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the consent 
of the Executive Council, but in the event of their refusing to 
give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

A Public Service Commission. 

The qualifications for ‘election as a member of the Legislative 
Council and for voters remain the same as under the 1945 Order in 
Council. There is at present one woman (nominated) member on 
the Legislative Council. 

The eighteen elected members of the Legislative Council 
represent Port-of-Spain North, Port-of-Spain South, Port-of-Spain 
East, Laventille, St. George East, St. George West, St. Joseph, 
Tunapuna, Eastern Counties, Ortoire-Mayaro, San Fernando, 
Naparima, Pointe-a-Pierre, Caroni North, Caroni South, St. Patrick 
East, St. Patrick West and Tobago. 

’ The names of members of the Executive and Legislative Councils 
are given in an appendix to this chapter. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

There are three municipalities in the Colony, one in the City of 
Port-of-Spain and the others in the boroughs of San Fernando and 
Arima. They have been established since the last century and have 
had long experience in local government. They consist of coun- 
cillors elected by qualified burgesses and of aldermen elected by 
councillors, and are presided over by Mayors. Elections are held 
every year for one-third of the councillors and the mayors hold 
office for only one year unless re-elected. Revenue is obtained 
mainly from rates and taxes, and responsibilities cover water 
supply, public health (including inspection and control of streets), 
building areas and buildings, infectious diseases, the provision of 
scavenging services, maintenance, repair and lighting of streets, 
provision and maintenance of markets and abattoirs, cemeteries, 
public parks and playgrounds. 
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A number of amendments to the statutory provisions relating 
to the Municipality of Port-of-Spain were considered during 1952 
and draft legislation was prepared dealing inter alia with the 
following matters:—the relations of the Corporation to their 
officers; the conditions under which the Town Clerk and other 
chief officials are appointed and dismissed; the creation of a new 
office of City Treasurer; the fixing of an establishment for each 
Department and the making of appointments on the advice of a 
local service commission; the duties of a chief officer; the prepara- 
tion of the Burgess List; Standing Orders, rules and financial 
regulations; the widening of the definition of rateable unit; 
provisions relating to the recovery of rates; the preparation and 
submission of estimates to the Governor in Council; the revision 
of the audit code; statutory provisions with respect to contracts; 
the manner and conditions of executing works financed by loans to 
be provided by the Governor in Council; the sale of land for the 
best price or in accordance with an approved scheme; and enlarging 
the water rate basis and miscellaneous provisions applying to 
waterworks and sewerage. Similar legislation is contemplated with 
respect to the two other municipalities. It is also proposed to 
introduce legislation in 1953 for the purpose of defining the financial 
relationships between Government and the Municipalities and to 
provide for the making of grants and loans by Government to these 
bodies. 

County Councils were first set up as advisory bodies in 1946 to 
consider the needs of their respective districts and to make recom- 
mendations thereon. Six were established in Trindad and one in 
Tobago, with membership varying from eight to fourteen members, 
depending on ‘the number of wards in the administrative dis- 
tricts covered. The franchise was based ‘on adult suffrage but 
candidates for election had to have certain property and income 
qualifications. 

In 1952, a new County Councils Ordinance, No. 39 of 1952 (see 
Chapter 8) was enacted which provides for the grant of executive 
powers to County Councils set up thereunder and for the discharge 
by these bodies of a wide range of functions. Arrangements were 
accordingly made for the dissolution of existing bodies and the 
holding of fresh elections in 1953. The detailed business of each of 
the new Councils will be carried on through three statutory com- 
mittees: Roads; Health; and Finance and General Purposes. The 
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Roads Committee and Health Committee will each consist of six 
elected members and four members, not being members of the 
Council, appointed by the Governor, who have special knowledge 
and experience in regard to the functions of the Committee. The 
Finance and General Purposes Committee will consist of such 
number of members as the County Council may deem necessary. 

To assist the County Councils in the discharge of their duties, 
detailed standing orders were prepared for the regulation of the 
business of the Councils, and were approved by the Governor on 
the 29th October, 1952. In general, the standing orders follow the 
practice adopted by the Legislature, it being considered desirable 
that county councillors should familiarise themselves with parlia- 
mentary procedure at the earliest stage. In addition to matters 
of procedure, the standing orders regulate expenditure, the relation- 
ships of officials and councillors and the many other matters which 
of necessity must be dealt with in standing orders. 

The total expenditure of the County Councils will be in the region 
of $3} million and the number of persons employed by them will 
be about 2,000. Probably the most extensive service for which 
the Councils will be initially responsible is the maintenance of local 
roads and Crown traces which now aggregate 2,324 miles. The 
Councils will also be responsible for the maintenance of 20 markets, 
61 parks and recreation grounds and 118 burial grounds. 

The population (estimated December, 1951) of the various 
counties in which County Councils will be established are as 
follows:—St. George 166,209; St. David-St. Andrew 33,044; 
Nariva-Mayaro 18,679; Caroni 72,049; Victoria 101,959; St. Patrick 
80,709; and Tobago 31,691. 


WARDEN 

The Warden of the County will be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the County and will be responsible for the efficient administration 
of County Council functions pertaining to the County. In 
addition, the Warden will continue to discharge such functions as 
the assessment and collection of taxes on land and buildings; the 
collection of revenue accruing from liquor licences, vehicles other 
than motor vehicles, cinemas and dog licences, the sale of timber, 
land sales and royalties, market and abattoir fees, and other 
licences and fees over which the Warden has no control, e.g., fire- 
arms, court fines, hospital dues. 
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APPENDIX 


Members of Executive Council 


Chairman : His ExcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR (Major-General Sm Huserr 
E. RANCE, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 0.B.) 


Official Members : 


The Colonial Secretary... ...Hon. M. H. Dorman 
The Attorney General ... ...Hon. C. DE Liste Inniss 
The Financial Secretary ...Hon. L. N. Buacue-Fraser (Acting) 


Elected Members : : 


Hon. R. A. JosEPu, 0.B.E. (Minister of Education and Social Services) 
Hon. A. Gomess (Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce) 

Hon. V. Bryan (Minister of Agriculture and Lands) 

Hon. AsJopHASINGH (Minister of Communications and Works) 

Hon. N. W. Tana (Minister of Health and Local Government) 


Nominated Member : 
Hon. L. C. Hannays, Q.c. 


Members of Legislative Council 
Speaker: Hon. J. L. H. W. Savary, Q.c. 


Official Members : 


The Colonial Secretary ...Hon. M. H. Dorman 
The Attorney General ... ...Hon. C. DE LisLE Inniss 
The Financial Secretary ...Hon. L. N. BLacus-Fraser (Acting) 


Unofficial Members—Nominated : 
Hon. L. C. Hannays, Q.c. 
Hon. (Miss) AUDREY JEFFERS, M.B.E. 
Hon. H. E. Rosinson 
Hon. H. A. BENNETT, M.B.E. 
Hon. A. STOREY, D.F.C. 


Elected: 
Hon. AJODHASINGH (representing St. Patrick East) 


Hon. V. Bryan (representing Eastern Counties) 

Hon. T. U. B. Butier (representing St. Patrick West) 
Hon. E. L. Duvat (representing St. George West) 
Hon. A. Gomes (representing Port-of-Spain North) 
Hon. A. E. James (representing Port-of-Spain East) 
Hon. A. P. T. James (representing Tobago) 

Hon. R. A. JoSEPH, 0.B.E. (representing San Fernando) 
Hon. R. Kumar (representing Caroni North) 

Hon. B. 8. Marazs (representing Tunapuna) 

Hon. Coanka ManaraJ (representing St. Joseph) 
Hon. 8. C. Manarag (representing Ortoire-Mayaro) 
Hon. P. W. McLean (representing Pointe-a-Pierre) 
Hon. C. G. NeErro (representing St. George East) 

Hon. R. QuEVEDO (representing Laventille) 

Hon, A. S. Srnanan (representing Naparima) 

Hon. M. G. Srnanan (representing Caroni South) 

Hon. N. W. Tane (representing Port-of-Spain South) 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures used in the Colony are the English 
weights and measures, The secondary standards, which are patterns 
of the Colonial standards, are compared with the Colonial standards 
by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of Customs and Excise and 
the Director of Surveys, during the month of April once every three 
years and the Colonial standards are verified with the standards at 
the department of the Board of Trade once in every ten years. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 


GENERAL: 

A Pocket guide to the West Indies by Sir Algernon Aspinall (revised 
edition). London, 1939. 

The new West Indian annual survey and trade directory, 1950 (ed. by 
J. McNish). London, 1951. 

The Year Book of the West Indies and countries of the Caribbean, 1951 
(24th edition). London, 1952. 

Little Folks Trinidad : A short descriptive, historical and geographical 
account of the island by J. A. de Suze (revised edition), Trinidad, 
1951. 

Colony of Trinidad and Tobago census album (compiled by N. P. Bowen 
and B. G. Montserin). Trinidad, 1948. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago: Law of the constitution 
by C. Reis (8rd edition re-written commemorating 150 years of 
British rule 1797-1947). Trinidad, 1947. 

Trinidad—Who, what, why (ed. by L. S. Smith). Trinidad, 1950. 


Trinidad and Tobago, B.W.I. (Issued by the 
A visitor’s directory of Trinidad addresses | Trinidad and 
Hotels and guest houses in Trinidad and Tobago | Tobago Tourist 
Board, 1951 
The island of Tobago (revised edition) by C. E. R. Alford, London, 
circa 1950. 
HIsToRICcAL: 


Borde, P. G. L. Histoire de Vile de la Trinidad sous le gouvernment 
espagnol (1496-1797), 2 vols. Paris, 1876 and 1882. 

Hollis, Sir Claude. Brief history of Trinidad under the Spanish Crown. 
Trinidad, 1941. 

Fraser, L. M. History of Trinidad (1781-1839), 2 vols. Trinidad, 1896. 

de Verteuil, L. A., Trinidad: Its Geography, natural resources, 
administration, present conditions and future prospects (2nd 
edition). London, 1884. 

Brierley, J. N. Trinidad, then and now: A series of sketches in 
connection with the progress and prosperity of Trinidad and the 
author’s personal reminiscences of life in the island from 1874 to 
1912. Trinidad, 1912. 

Pitts, H.C. 100 years together: A brief history of Trinidad from 1797 
to 1897. Trinidad, 1948. 

Reis, C. A history. of the constitution or government of Trinidad from 
the earliest times to the present day (2nd edition). Trinidad, 1929. 
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HISTORICAL: 


Indian centenary review: 100 years of progress, 1845-1945 (edited 
by M. J. Kirpalani, M..G. Sinanan, S. M. Rameshwar, L.S. Seukeran). 
Trinidad, 1945, 

Ottley, C. R, The complete history of the island of Tobago in the 
West Indies. Trinidad, circa 1948. 


For an authoritative and detailed history of British colonisation in the 
Caribbean until 1870 see the Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vols. 1 
and 2 with bibliographies (Cambridge 1929 and 1940). This can be 
supplemented by A. P. Newton’s The European Nations in the West Indies, 
1493-1688, E. Williams’s Capitalism and Slavery (U.S.A. 1949) and 
E. Daniel’s West Indian Histories, Books II and III (London n.d.), 


Recent surveys and sociological studies of the area include : 

Macmillan, W. M. Warning from the West Indies. London, 1936. 

Calder-Marshall, A. Glory dead. London, 1938. 

Simey, T.S. Welfare and planning in the West Indies. Oxford, 1936. 

Blanshard, P. Empire and democracy in the West Indies: A contem- 
porary American survey. New York, 1947. ; 

Herskovits, M. Trinidad Village. New York, 1947. 

Whitson, A. and Horsfall, L. Britain and the West Indies. London, 
1948, 

Wiseman, H. V. A short history of the British West Indies. London, 
1950. 

Burn, W. L. The British West Indies. London, 1951. : 

Craig, H. The Legislative Council of Trinidad and Tobago. Oxford, 
1952. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL : 


Beard, J.S. The natural vegetation of Trinidad. Oxford, 1946, 

Williams, R. O. and Cheeseman, E. E. The flora of Trinidad and 
Tobago. Vol. I, Parts 1-8. Vol, II, Parts 1-3 (unfinished), 
Trinidad, 1928-51. 

Williams, R. O.—Useful and ornamental plants of Trinidad and Tobago 
(revised). Trinidad, 1951. 

Flowering trees of the Caribbean (illustrated in colour) produced by 
Alcoa Steamship, Inc., New York, 1952. . 

Kaye, W. J. and others. The fauna of Trinidad, Parts 1-5. (Agri- 
cultural Society Paper 558). Trinidad, 1914. 

Smooker, G. D., and Belcher, Sir Charles. The birds of the Colony of 
Trinidad and Tobago. ‘‘ Ibis ’’, 1934-7. 

Devas, Fr. R. Visitors book of birds, Trinidad and Tobago. Trinidad, 
1950. 

Vincent, H. The sea fish of Trinidad. Trinidad, 1910. 

Guppy, P. L. Fishes of Trinidad and Tobago (manuscript at I.C.T.A. 
library). 

Baker, R. a D. and Date, W. T. The fungi of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Trinidad, 1951. 

Kingsley, C. At last: A Christmas in the West Indies. London, 1871. 

Trollope, A. The West Indies and the Spanish Main. London, 1867, 

Froude, J. A. The English in the West Indies. London, 1888, 

Aspinall, Sir Algernon. A wayfarer in the West Indies. London, 1928, 

Sanderson, I. Caribbean treasure. New York, 1939. 

Pope-Hennessy, J. West Indian Summer: A retrospect. London, 1943, 

- Espinet, C. and Pitts, H. Land of the calypso. Trinidad, 1944. 

Brown, L. Birds and I. London, 1947. 

Luke, Sir Harry. Caribbean circuit. London, 1950. 

Leigh-Fermor, P. Travellers’ tree, London, 1951. 

Bowman, H. & J. Crusoe’s island (Tobago) in the Caribbean. 
New York, 1939. 
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NovELs : 
Mendes, A. Pitch Lake: A story from Trinidad. London, 1934. 
Mendes, A. Black fauns. London, 1935. 
James, C.L. R. Minty Alley. London, 1936. 
Naipaul, S. Gurudeva and other Indian tales. Trinidad, 1946. 
Mittleholzer, E. A morning at the Office, London, 1950. 
Selvon, S. A brighter sun. London, 1952. 


LIST OF IMPORTANT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(obtainable from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office) 


Report (Wood) on a visit to the West Indies and British Guiana, December, 
1921)—February, 1922. Cmd., 1679, 1922. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission (Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago). Cmd. 4383, 1933. 


Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of secondary and 
primary education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands and Windward 
Islands, 1931-2. Col. No. 79, 1933. 


Report (Forster) Commission on Trinidad and Tobago disturbances, 1936. 
Cmd. 5641, 1938. 


Economic survey of the Colonial Empire, 1937. Col. No. 179, 1940. 


Report (Orde Browne) on labour conditions in the West Indies. Cmd. 6070, 
1939. 


West Indian Royal Commission (Moyne) 1938-9. Recommendations. 
Cmd. 6174, 1940. 


Statement of policy on Colonial Development and Welfare—February, 1940. 
Cmd. 6175, 1940. 


Agreement relating to bases leased to U.S.A. T.S. No. 2, 1941. 
Agriculture in the West Indies. Col. No. 182, 1942. 


Report (Stockdale) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1940-2. 
Col. No. 184, 1943. 


Report (Stockdale) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1943-4. 
Col. No. 189, 1945. 


West Indian Royal Commission Report (Moyne). Cmd. 6607, 1945. 


West India Royal Commission Report (Engledow) on Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Forestry and Veterinary matters. Cmd. 6608, 1945, 


Report (Irvine) of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies. Cmd. 6654, 1945. 


West India Royal Commission (Moyne) 1938-9. Statement of action taken 
on recommendations. Cmd. 6656, 1945. 


Report (Platt) on nutrition in the British West Indies. Col. No. 195, 1946. 


Report (Macpherson) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 
1945-6. Col. No. 212, 1947. 


Report (Dalley) on trade union organisation and industrial relations in 
Trinidad. Col. No. 215, 1947. 


Closer association of the British West Indian Colonies. Cmd. 7120, 1947. 
Conference (Montego Bay) on the closer association of the British West 
Indian Colonies, September, 1947. 
Part I, Report. Cmd. 7291, 1948. 
Part II, Proceedings. Col. No. 218, 1948. 
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Report (Evans) of the British Guiana and British Honduras Settlement 
Commission 7533, 1948. 

Report on West Indian Shipping Services (Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee) N.P.P. 1948. 

Report (Holmes) of the Commission on the unification of the public services 
in the British Caribbean area, 1948-9. Col. No. 254, 1950. 

Report (Rance) of the British Caribbean Standing Closer Association 
Committee, 1948-9. Col. No. 255, 1950. 

Report (Rance) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1949-50. 
Col. No. 264, 1950. 

Report (McLagan) of the Commission on the establishment of a customs 
union in the British Caribbean area. Col. No. 260, 1951. 

Exchange of notes..............+ modifying the leased bases agreement of 
27th March, 1941. T.S. No. 65, 1950. 

Trinidad and Tobago (Constitution) (Amendment) Order in Council, 1951. 
S.I. 1951 No. 1944. 

Report (Acworth) on buildings of architectural or historic interest in the 
British West Indies. Col. Research Studies, No. 2, 1951. 

The Colonial territories (1950-1). Cmd. 8243, 1951. 

Report (Seel) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1950. Col. 
No. 269, 1951. 

Report (Seel) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1951. Col. 
No. 282, 1952. 

Colonial Office List, 1952. 

The Colonial territories (1951-2). Cmd. 8553, 1952. 


TRINIDAD GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Printed by the Government Printer, Trinidad, and obtainable through the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1.) 


Report (Wakefield) of the Agricultural Policy Committee of Trinidad and 
Tobago, PartsI and II. 1943. 


Report (Benham) of the Committee appointed to enquire into the sugar 
industry of Trinidad. C.P. No. 1, 1944. 

Report (O’Reilly) of the Franchise Committee of Trinidad and Tobago. 
C.P. No. 35, 1944. 

Land Allocation Policy of Trinidad and Tobago. C.P. No. 56, 1944. 

Report (Russell) of the Medical and Health Policy Committee. C.P. No. 65, 
1944, 


Educational policy and development programme. C.P. No. 27, 1946. 

Report of the Legislative Council Elections, 1946. 

Report of the County Council Elections, 1946. 

Report of Cost of Living Committee. C.P. No. 20, 1947. 

Report (O’Reilly) of Constitutional Reform Committee, 1948. 

Report (Soulbury) of the Commission appointed to enquire into the working 
of the sugar industry in Trinidad, 1949. 

The New Constitution, 1949. 

Report of the Economics Committee, 1947-9. M. 15/49. 

Report of the Rice Committee of Trinidad and Tobago. C.P. No. 2, 1950. 

Report (des Forges and Imrie) on local Government (Financial relationships), 
1949. M. 6/50. 
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Revised conditions of service of the civil service of Trinidad and Tobago. 
M. 7/50. 


Report (Spurling) of the Local Government Committee, 1947-50. M. 10/50. 


Trinidad and Tobago Five-Year Economic Programme. Vol. I, Parts 1-5. 
Vol. II, Appendices 1—8. M. 11/50. 


Report of the Training Committee. M. 12/50. 


Published in 1951 : 


Five-Year Economic Programme ; Supplements Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Memorandum on major capital works of Government ; showing progress of 
work in the course of execution and work proposed for 1951. M. 1/51. 


Social Welfare Report, 1949. A. 13/51. 
A brief historical survey of the B.W.I. at Bisley, 1902—50. 


Civil Service List revised to 3lst December, 1950 and including Senior 
appointments to 3lst March, 1951. 

Interim Report of the Local Food Production Committee. C.P. No. 46/51. 

Address by H.E. the Governor at the opening of the 1951-2 session of the 
Legislative Council. C.P. No. 35/51. 

Government policy on road transport. C.P. No. 42/51. 


Memorandum on major capital works of Government, showing progress of 
work in the course of execution and work proposed for 1952. 
Maps of general interest on sale to the public at the Lands and Surveys 
Department, Port-of-Spain are as follows :— 
1: 150,000 Topographical map of Trinidad. 
1: 50,000 Topographical map of Trinidad and Tobago in 8 sheets. 
1: 250,000 Road map of Trinidad. 
Sketch map of Port-of-Spain 
Tourist map of Tobago. 


Published in 1952: 

seit a Economic Programme; Supplements Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 

Civil Service List, 1952. 

Civil Service Regulations and Instructions. 

Memorandum on major capital works, showing proposed programme for 1953. 

Government Housing Loans Board for 1950—Report of 

Planning and Housing Commission for 1950—Report of 

Agricultural Credit Bank for 1951—Report of 

Cocoa Board for 1951—Report of 

Address by H.E. the Governor at the opening of the 1952-53 session of the 
Legislative Council. C.P. 34/52. 

Report of the Tuberculosis Association. C.P. No. 19/52. 

Interim Report of Coastal Steamers. C.P. No. 24/52. 

Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the affairs, administration, 
management and conduct of the Port-of-Spain Corporation. 


Additional information can also be obtained in the local Blue Books 
of the Colony (up to 1938), Hansards (debates in the Legislative Council 
of Trinidad and Tobago), annual estimates of revenue and expenditure, 
reports of the various government departments, and in the West Indian 
Census, 1946. Parts A, B and G, published by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, Jamaica. 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 


The Caribbean Commission is a consultative and advisory body 
established in October, 1946 (out of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission of 1942) by the governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the French Republic. 
The Central Secretariat of the Commission is at Kent House, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, and its publications include a monthly information bulletin, the 
Caribbean Economic Review (half-yearly), a year book of Caribbean research, 
a Current Caribbean bibliography, a fisheries series, a crop enquiry series, 
external trade bulletins, and general and miscellaneous publications in a 
variety of subjects including industrial development, the tourist trade and 
population movements of the Caribbean area. 


DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE ORGANISATION PUBLICATIONS 


The Development and Welfare Organisation for the British West Indies, 
Hastings House, St. Michael 18, Barbados, also publishes a series of 
bulletins dealing with a great variety of subjects including primary and 
secondary industries, social welfare, housing and education in the West Indies 
and animal husbandry and fisheries in Trinidad and Tobago. 


Extra-MuRAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
West Inpies PUBLICATIONS 


This department which is represented by a resident tutor in Trinidad 
publishes the Caribbean Quarterly and a series of pamphlets on West Indian 
subjects under the title Caribbean Affairs. The series includes one on 
West Indian agriculture and another on the social structure of the British 
Caribbean (Parts 1-3). 
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APPEN 
Fiva-Y24R Eco 
G Details of Estimated Expenditure to 3lst December 





TOTAL EXPENDITURE TO 8lsT DEO., 1951 





Estimated 
Cost Ordinance 
Schemes | Surplus | No. 11 of 
Balances 1961 
$ $ 8 $ $ 


1, WATER 


(a) San Fernando ...| 2,330,000) 2,380,000 -_ 98,655] 98,655 


) Valsayn Scheme | 1,524,000 Uses, 000 _ 9,161 9,161 
(c) Caura fea — *115,527, _ 59,527] 59,527 
(d) Rural u- 500,000} 1,321,270 _ _ 168,480 

ty gers pai token ) ken te) 
les e. estima‘ 
(e) Canssn Field cial 
5 pate Field| 1,150,000} 1,150,000 _ 140 140 
) Trunk mains | 1,000,000 _ _- — - 
North and token 
(iit) Forth argh 150,000 
Vain! oe = = = 
Well (token 
*g00e 
(f) Waller Field... ,000} 1,000,000 _ 1,146 1,146 
(token (toker 


® Docksite Wells = _ _ 
(A) sasen 8 Park - _ _ 


ell 
@ Piareo Centeno 87,000 96,000 — 
water supply 


(Gj) Tobago 960,000} 8,579,000; _ 


Hillsboro 
(E) Penal Wells ...J._ 1,380,000] 1,380,000 _- 
( Maracas Valley 100,000 100,000 os 


2. EDUCATION 
(a) School Buildings,| 1,651,975] 1,768,3 492,819 
os . Scheme 


25,079 25,079 


_ $1,519,908 


— 492,819 


393 
oy School Buil — 1,884,91 _ = 208,013 


(Supplementary’ 
8. AGRICULTURAL 


SERVICKS 
(a) Central Experi- 398,000 451,700 128,497] 
ment Station, 
C.D. & W. Schem 


D.184 

(6) Land S8ettle- 680,850] 630,850 _ 
ments, C.D. & W. 
Scheme D.1849 


_- 123,497 


4. Roaps 
(a) South Trunk 
Road— 579,000 
Diversion to 


—1951 
Montrose (Section| 528,000} 737,283 _- 9,727 9,727 
C-D) —1952 





Carried forward ... 17,518,864 616,316) 372,893) 203,485] 2,712,052 


$115,527 not a revised estimate, but introduced to balance statement. 
$284,460 from Revenue. $1,285,448 from Loans Ordinance No. 46 of 1945 and 8 of 1948. 
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DIX I 
NOMIC PROGRAMME 
1952 and Proposed Expenditure for 1953 






ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1953 








Total ‘Percentage 
estimated | Balance Head Head complete 
Expendi- on Expendi- Loans REMARES 
ture to ture from | Ordinance |30th ‘Sept, 
31st Dec., Surplus | No. 11 of 1952 
195: Balances 1951 






— ‘A portion of the 
scheme known as 
Stage I is being 
carried out at an 
estimated cost of 
$1,500,000 


ball 


98|Provided under Item 
3(a) Central Experi- 
ment Station 


New scheme 
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Details of Estimated Expenditure to 3lst December, 





Brought forward ... 


4. Roaps—Contd. 
(6) South Trunk 
Road. mple- 
tion of San Fer- 
nando By-Pass 
(Rushworth 
Street, Section 


X-J) 

(c) South Trunk 
carer Nd 
Crossing 
Fysabed Coction 
JKL-KP) 

(d) South Trunk 
Roa 


d—Brechin 
Castle Bridge 


(e) Eastern Main 
Road—South 
Quay to 
St. Joseph Road 


( ie Eastern Main 
Road—Children’s 
Playground to 
Coconut Growers’ 
Association 


(g) Eastern Main 
Road—Morvant 
to Mallick River 

(hk) Eastern Main 
Road—Mallick 
River along 2nd 
Street to San Juan 

(i) Eastern Main 
Road—aAlong Old 
St. Joseph Road 
to Morvant 


(j) Mamoral Road 
5. HARBOUR 
IMPROVEMENTS 
(a) Tobago Harbour 


(b) San Fernando 
Harbour 
(c) Docksite 
6. DRAINAGE AND 
IRRIGATION 
(a) Rice production 


(b) Diego Martin 
Valley 


(c) Maraval River... 


(d) Lands North of 
Caroni River ... 


Carried torward 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE TO 31sT DEC., 1951 


$ 
17,518,864 


375,000 
—1951 
325,000] 420,000 
—1952 
1,440,000] 1,830,000 
1952 
60,000 70,000 
—1952 
58,149 
45,000] = —1951 
68,650 
—1952 
102,551 
—1951 
70,000] 132,460) 
—1952 
185,000} 185,000 
120,000} — 120,000 
170,000} 170,000 
19,500 19,500 
261,000 
July, 1951 
145,275] 296,193 
Oct., 1951 
300,000] 300,000 
1,597,958] 1,597,958 
600,000} _ 600,000 
2,178,270 
250,000 
250,000} _ 300,000 
1952 
300,000 
300,000} _ 537,600 
1952 
152,000} 218,000 
25,962,495, 





Expendi- Loans 
C.D. & W.) ture from | Ordinance} TOTAL 
Schemes Surplus | No. 11 of 
Balances 
$ $ $ $ 
616,316) 372,393 203,435) 2,712,052 
— _ 3,977 3,977 
_ _ 1,516 
_ 32,660 32,660 
_ 78,487 78,487 
_ _ *92,103 
— 6,782 6,782 
— 8,949) 8,949 
_— _ 30,767 
_ 198,526 198,526 
616,316) 697,797 239,695) 3,165,819 





*$78,805 expended under Loans Ordinance No. 46 of 1945 and 3 of 1948. 
$13,298 expended from Revenue. 


Digtized by Google 
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DIX I—ConTINUED 
NOMIO PROGRAMME 
1952 and Proposed Expenditure for 1953——Continued 





Total EsTmMATED EXPENDITURE, 1953 
estimated 


Expendi- | Balance 
ture to on ead Expendi- Loans REMARES 
81st Dec., | Estimate | C. B & W.) ture from Grainance ne Sept, 
1952 Schemes | Surplus f 952 
Balances 


















$ $ $ 
5,065,604) 12,453,260] 944,912! 


4,000 


68,650) 


Revised estimates not 
available 


Revised ears not 


availabl 
19,500) 
296,193) 
6,782 Token provision 

621,828 
511,986 

140,000} 
326,800) 

peer ier ” provided for 

land acquisition 


7,223,803] 18,738,692| . 944,012) 3,090,837) 8,396,283 


170 


Brought forward ... 


. PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Port-of-Spain 

(a) Treasury Street 

(6) Additions to 


x 


<:) Improvement to 
a seas sa 


San Fernando 
(d@) New Warden's 

Office and 

Post Office 


Chaguanas 
(e) New Court house| 


. POLIcE STATIONS 
(a) Marine Branch, 
P “Spain... 


1 


(d) a 
(e) Charlotteville, 
Tobago wie 


. HOUSING 
(a) Slum clearance 


iblic Officers 


10. MEDICAL SERVICES 
Hospitals 
(a) (i) Colonial 
Hospital, 
San Fernando 
(ii) Furniture, 
tings, 
appliances and 
equipment 
(0) sree Hospital 
c) San > Grande” 
w H cepital 
(da) Tobago Hospital 
Health Centres 
(6) Success Village 
suaventls) 


A Maesbelis 
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APPEN 
Fivg-YEAR Eco 
Details of Estimated Expenditure to 31st December, 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE TO 31st DEC., 1951 


Expendi- 
C.D. & W.| ture from | Ordinance 
Schemes | Surplus | No. 11 of 
Balances 


616,316] 710,877 360,506] 3,299,710 





*$3,220,621 from Loans Ordinance No. 46 of 1945 and 8 of 1948. 
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DIX I—CoONTINURD 
NOMIC PROGRAMME 
1952 and Proposed Expenditure for 1953—Continued 


















EsTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1953 

—————— Percentage 
Head Head complete 
Expendi- 


tu Head. Loans at 
Sarl Dec., Estimate C.D. & W.| ture from | Ordinance we Sept., 
1952 Schemes | Surplus | No. 11 of 1952 
Balances 1951 





BEMARES 





—_ 1,000, 200,000 _ Token provision 
_ 22 60,000 _ do. 
190,000 190,000 _ New previalen 000 
Revotes $110,000 
# 4,296,035 976,991 69 
= 246,000; —_ 
_ 250,000) _ 
6,500 = = 
4,500 —_ - 
20,400) _ 


100 
100; 





11,874,966| 24,418,964 944,912) 3,541,237] 6,800,774 








oo at 
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REPORTS 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST N. RHODESIA 
BECHUANALAND HONG KONG NYASALAND 
PROTECTORATE JAMAICA SARAWAK 
BRITISH GUIANA KENYA SIERRA LEONE 
BR. HONDURAS FED. OF MALAYA SINGAPORE 
BRUNEI MAURITIUS SWAZILAND 
CYPRUS NIGERIA TRINIDAD 
FUI NORTH BORNEO UGANDA 
BIENNIAL REPORTS 
* ADEN GIBRALTAR ST. VINCENT 
BAHAMAS GILBERT AND *SEYCHELLES 
BARBADOS ELLICE IS. *SOLOMON IS. 
*BERMUDA GRENADA SOMALILAND 
*CAYMAN IS. *LEEWARD IS. TONGA 
*DOMINICA *NEW HEBRIDES *TURKS AND 
FALKLAND IS. ST. HELENA CAICOS IS. 
GAMBIA *ST. LUCIA *ZANZIBAR 


* These territories will produce a Report for 1951-52 
and the remainder for 1952-53. 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the 


complete series will be accepted by any one of the 
Sales Offices of H.M. Stationery Office at the following 
addresses: tYork House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 


+ 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1.; 


Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, 


2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 ; 


13a Castle Street, 
Manchester, 2 ; 
1 St. Andrew’s 


Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, }]; 80 
Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £6 (six pounds) should accompany 
. Standing orders for the complete series. 


t Post Orders for these Sales Offices should be sent 
to P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. 


ORDERS MAY ALSO BE PLACED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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